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If it be true that an artist’s land- 
scape gives a better understanding 
of a scene than could be obtained 
from a more accurate photograph, it 
may be justifiable to survey a field 
like that of the character tests not 
so much from the viewpoint of an 
accurate abstract of every writer’s 
work as from the angle of the im- 
pression which it makes upon the 
reviewer. The inevitable distor- 
tions of such a picture sometimes 
make it more interesting than a pre- 
cise reproduction. Within the pic- 
ture will be included not only those 
studies which develop new instru- 
ments, but also the significant at- 
tempts to make use of existing meas- 
ures of character and personality. 
The first impression is something 
like the feeling of a man struggling 
up through a surprising depth of 
water to get to the top. A year ago 
the writer tried to cover the more 
important references on character 
measurement for the past twenty 
years, and emerged with a bibliog- 
raphy of ninety titles. May and 
Hartshorne, in a more careful search 


CHARACTER TESTS OF 1926* 


Goopwin B. Watson 


lor 


of the feld from 1920 to 1925, listed 
196 titles. In this study, limited to 
publications appearing during 1926, 
167 references are included. It is 
probably fair to say that the publica- 
tions during 1926 represent a great- 
er contribution to our knowledge of 
character measurement than did the 
combination of all materials appear- 
ing in the preceding five years. 

The contour of the landscape is 
indicated by the following distribu- 
tion. Some articles presented more 
than one type of treatment, hence 
the total will be more than 100 per 
cent. Seven per cent of the publi- 
cations listed are summaries of 
work done by others; 16 per 
cent deal with ratings, 8 per cent 
with tests of social attitude and in- 
formation, 5 per cent with moral 
attitudes, 4 per cent with other re- 

* Address at Annual Conference of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 
Dallas, Texas, February 25, 1927. Copies 
of this address, in the form of a reprint, 
may be obtained from the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance, Harvard University, at 
10 cents each; $7.50 per hundred. 
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lated attitudes and information; 4 
per cent deal with the concept intro- 
version-extroversion; 11 per cent 
represent further work with some 
of the older and better known tests ; 
8 per cent are studies of interest, 
usually occupational interest ; 11 per 
cent may be classified as based upon 
a case-study approach; 10 per cent 
use questionnaires; 12 per cent in- 
vestigate physical or physiological 
indications; 6 per cent are clearly 
moral conduct tests; 10 per cent in- 
terpret conduct in the light of data 
other than test 3 per cent 
represent objective observations of 
behavior in natural situations; and 
4 per cent offer analysis and criti- 
cism of method of character meas- 
urement. Some outstanding results 
of each type of study will be pre- 
sented, in the order suggested here. 


scores; 


SuM MARIEs! 


The appearance of eleven sum- 
maries in one field during one year, 
partial and specialized as are the in- 
terests of some of them, signifies a 
growing awareness of the extent to 
which contributions have previously 
been made. Some of them cover as 
few as eleven titles; one of them 
presents 1364 titles dealing with the 
measurement of almost four hun- 
dred character traits. It is probably 
true, as Starbuck suggests, that most 
of this flood of studies represents 
first enthusiasm rather than tried 
wisdom. Nevertheless, future writ- 
ers in this general area of knowl- 
edge can hardly limit their discus- 
sion to one or two tests which at- 


tracted attention because of their 
early appearance. 
RaATINGs? 
The predominant approach to 


character measurement during 1926 
was through ratings. Immediately 


upon the mention of ratings, the ex- 
begins 


perienced psychologist to 
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wonder about reliability. Can rat. 
ings be trusted? Will people bef 
given the same ratings at one time | 
and again two weeks later? Of th 
nine studies which report reliability 
five indicate results over .60; four o! 
them are lower. It is interesting t 
note that in one case, where girl: 
who had been eight weeks in can 
were arranged in order of merit | 
nine different leaders, 
ranged over 85 per cent 
to 90 per cent of the total scal 
This appears to confirm a previou: 
finding that it is best not to knoyw 
people too well if you are going 
try to rate them. 

The results obtained by ratin 
during 1926 do not appear to be ver 
startling. It seems that ratings are 
useful in selecting teachers and 
salesmen, and in predicting univer 
sity success. It appears that varia 
bility increases as the length of tim 
between ratings increases, that 
character traits show a_ corre- 
lation with intelligence somewher: 
from .00 to .50, and that people tend 
to rate themselves more highly than 
they ought. It is a rather striking 
demonstration of this fact that ther: 
appears to be little difference be- 
tween self-ratings given by college 
students and by murderers in the 
penitentiary. A few rather unusual! 
things have been rated during this 
year: An attempt to rate the char- 
acter of a race, as it was carried out 
in Hawaii, was a bit out of the ordi- 
nary, and seemed to shed some light 
on the reason why the Japanese 
achieve out of proportion to their 
intelligence as measured by tests 
The work done on certain geniuses 
of history, discovering their child 
hood characters as individuals and 
by occupational groups, is of extra- 

1 See Bibliography, Nos. 8, 17, 41, 51 
87, 91, 124, 152, 154, 159. 

2See Bibliography, Nos. 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 
17, 18, 21, 25, 29, 42, 43, 44, 54, 60, 61, ¢ 
102, 103, 107, 125, 126, 137, 144, 153, 166. 
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ordinary interest. It appears that 
not in the emotional balance so 
prized by the mental hygiene advo- 
cate, but rather in the desire for 
praise and the willingness to study 
by nights, one should look for the 
qualities which make an outstand- 
ing genius. 

Rating practice may be somewhat 
improved by three findings of 1926. 
First, in some cases at least, check 
lists yield a better quantity and 
quality of description than is given 
by the graphic rating scale ; second, 
the average of a series of subdivi- 
sions is more reliable than a single 
rating on such a trait as develop- 
mental age; and third, the time 
which persons take in making rat- 
ings is a variable worth considering, 
particularly in appraising the rater. 


ATTITUDES AND INFORMATION? 


Tests of opinions and attitudes are 
relatively easy to construct and 
have appeared in large numbers. It 
seems to be very entertaining to 
psychologists and others to find out 
what other people think about mat- 
ters of race, industry, and religion. 
There is clear evidence that anyone 
who wishes to collect attitudes in 
such fields can follow the ordinary 
technique of the new-type examina- 
tion and obtain results having a high 
degree of reliability. The reported 
reliabilities range from .70 to .90, 
although it does appear in some 
studies that qualities like radicalism 
and conservatism are specific rather 
than general and must be related to 
the particular topic investigated. 
The most interesting thing about 
these tests has been the evidence 


they have presented on factors 
which do and do not influ- 
ence opinion. Certain college 
classes quite obviously produce 


changes in attitude, at least for pur- 
>See Bibliography, Nos. 1, 6, 13, 65, 70, 


73, 84, 85, 92, 97, 108, 150, 167. 


poses of examination. College as a 
whole seems to show very little dif 
ference between freshmen and sen 
iors, except perhaps that freshmen 
are more conservative on religious 
matters and seniors on economic 
matters \ presidentia 
changed the opinion of one person 
out of eight among college students 
Women appear to be a bit more con 
servative than men, except on mat- 
ters involving feminism. One find 


campaign 


ing, which will bear very careful 
examination in other situations 
dicates very little relationship be 
tween the attitude which an indi- 
vidual takes upon current questions 
and that which is taken by the news 
paper he most frequently reads. A 
great many good speeches upon the 
power of the press hang in the 
balance! 


ATTITUDES AND INFORMATION‘ 


Most directly related to character 
have been the attitude tests that deal 
with moral situations. The Charac- 
ter Education Inquiry at Teachers 
College, under the able leadership of 
Hartshorne and May, has been pub- 
lishing throughout the year 1926 the 
results of its tests on the knowledge 
of right and wrong. Thirteen dif- 
ferent tests were used, the character 
of which is indicated by such titles 
as “Foresights”, “Knowledge of 
Consequences”, “Word Opposites”, 
“Duties”, and “Provocations”. The 
last named test tried to see how 
much by way of special extenuating 
circumstances was necessary to per- 
suade a person that the thing which 
he ordinarily Velieved was wrong 
would be all right. These original 
tests showed reliabilities between 
69 and .98, and the best parts of 
them were combined into new test 
batteries, forms A and B, having 
reliabilities of .86 and .75 

*See Bibliography, Nos. 15, 52, 86, 100, 
116, 117, 151, 155, 162 
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Intelligence is a fairly important 
factor in answering such questions, 
and the type of home background is 
distinctly important. It is common- 
ly thought that children tend to an- 
swer to such questions the things 
which they believe the grown per- 


sons want them to answer. The 
Character Education Inquiry ex- 
plored this in a very interesting 


fashion and developed two types of 
test which measured an individual’s 
susceptibility to such social pres- 
sure. One of them asks a series of 
questions such as: “Do you always 
report any child you see cheating ?”, 
“Do you always pick up any broken 
glass you see in the street?”, “Did 
you ever tell an untruth?”, the an- 
swer to which, if truthful, must in 
general be opposed to social ap- 
proval. Again, children were given 
a key to the answers of the moral 
knowledge test and told that these 
were the answers considered by cer- 
tain groups of respected grown-ups 
to be correct. The children were 
sometimes permitted to “correct” 
their own papers in the light of such 
a key if they found themselves 
changing their minds at any point; 
sometimes they were asked to indi- 
cate how far they agreed with the 
key. There appeared to be no rela- 
tionship between a high suscepti- 
bility to the approved attitude in 
such situations and a high score on 
the moral knowledge tests. 

While the total score on the moral 
knowledge test may be the result of 
various specific attitudes, it is of 
some interest to note that there is 
comparatively little relationship be- 
tween the total scores made by chil- 
dren and by their public school or 
Sunday School teachers. The cor- 
relation with ideas of friends is sig- 
nificant, and that with ideas of 
parents, while apparently even more 
significant, is of doubtful signifi- 
cance because of the fact that intelli- 
gence is known to be inherited and 
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is known to play a considerable par: 
in the total score. 

Perhaps the most extensive piec, 
of work reported during the yea: 
was carried on by the Y.M.C.A. ;; 
their testing of 15,000 boys. Result 
appear to confirm the existing su: 
picion that ability to answer que; 
tions about the Bible and about r 
ligious concepts is not, except for th. 
common factor of intelligence, any’ 
indication of ability to answer ques 
tions about the best forms of be 
havior. The Y.M.C.A. leaders o' 
boys were disconcerted to discover 
the similarity between the ethical | 
ideas of boys entering summe: 
camps and the same boys when leay 
ing. The results spoke better for 
the reliability of the tests used than 
for the contribution of the camp t 
moral growth. 

The question immediately arises 
“But are ideas really measures of | 
conduct?” The Character Educa- 
tion Inquiry found little if any con- 
nection between score on such tests 
and deceptive or helpful behavior 
Their findings are given some sup- 
port by other studies during th: 
year. For example, college wome: 
and delinquent women arrange of- 
fenses in the same order of badness 
Ethical vocabulary appears to be 
highly related to vocabulary in other 
fields, and little if at all to conduct 
Knowledge of slang did, indeed, dif- 
ferentiate delinquents in one situa- 
tion but failed to do so in another 
About the only encouragement 
comes from a study made with the 
picture-preference test, in which it 
appeared that children who said they 
liked best the scenes showing kindly 
deeds, rather than those showing 
bad actions, were children whos¢ 
conduct ratings by teachers were in 
general high. Here, however, the 
correlation was only 41. It in- 
creased, oddly enough, in certain 
groups when mental age was held 
constant. There some further 
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syidence in the Y.M.C.A. tests, inas- 
much as boys selected as “poorest” 
y their leaders made an average 
rcentile score of 36, while boys 
elected as “best” made an average 
score of 61 and the leaders them- 
selves made percentile scores of 79. 
The agreement may, however, be 
due to intelligence or schooling. It 
seems to be fair to conclude that 
until further evidence is accumu- 
Jated the so-called ethical knowledge 
tests must be regarded as measures 
of intelligence, home background, 
and the type of group with which 
the individual associates, rather than 
of his actual behavior. 


\ 


Oruer ATTITUDES AND INFORMATION? 


Before leaving the realm of opin- 
jon and attitude tests a few other 
contributions of the year may be 
mentioned. Two investigators have 
been interested in superstitions, and 
tind them more prevalent among 
Polish students than among stu- 
dents of the United States, but find 
too many for comfort among high 
school students in New York City. 
Some, such as that “hard study 
strengthens the mind”, are found in 
about 90 per cent of the high school 
group. The presence or absence of 
superstition is no indication at all 
of intelligence. A test to show how 
well people could understand Bible 
teaching indicated that mental age 
had a great deal to do with it, and 
Sunday School attendance nothing 
at all. A test of literary apprecia- 
tion has been developed including 
ibility to understand symbols, and 
iso to tell when rhythm is good or 


‘bad. It appears that the character- 


istics of generally cheerful persons 
think of pleasant word associa- 
ms, whereas depressed persons 
ind gloomy associations more fre- 
juently and readily, may be used as 


30, 37, 45, 68, 


See Bibliography, Nos 
114, 148, 


a measure of this aspect of temper 
ment. 

The reviewer was extraordinarily 
interested t that when it 
comes to predicting teaching success 
a test of social informati: 
Knight and others had 
dictive value than did tests of in- 
telligence, academic skill 
edge of the theory and practice of 
teaching 


INTROVERT-| 


One otf the recent dichotomies 


which has found much appeal has 


borrowed the Jungian terms “intro- 
vert” and “extrovert”. It has proved 
possible to prepare test state- 
ments which show considerable 
liability in differentiating these 
types. Fortunately no halo of ap 
proval or disapproval has gathered 
over either term. Hence people are 
less intent on building up a proper 
defense of themselves and probably 
are more likely to answer truthfully 

All studies seem to be agreed that 
we have not two distinct groups, but 
a normal curve with the majority of 
persons ambivert. Psychologists 
report themselves introverts 
about as often as they do extroverts. 
School leaders are more likely to bs 
extroverts than introverts. College 
men who reported a large number 
of irregular sex adventures were 
predominantly buoyant extroverts 
Successful salesmen are found by 
some to be extrovert in type, others 
find no such tendency 


FurTHER or Wett Know? 


[TESTS 
\ +} idee th 
1mong the older tests the 
ney Will-Temperament 
tracts the most attention in spite ot 
6 See Bi i 
158 
7 See Bib ipny } d 
62, 74, 78 05, 126, 130, 138, 14 
16] 64. 
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its oft-demonstrated inadequacies. 
The studies of 1926 have confirmed 
previous findings that the Downey 
traits have no relationship to ratings 
even when made with extreme care, 
that one cannot recognize one’s own 
profile or that of associates, that 
variability in procedure makes it 
almost impossible to interpret re- 
sults obtained with children. One 
more favorable report of the year is 
that the Downey test was not 
noticeably opposed to other evi- 
dence, although supported by other 
evidence only about half the time. 
Another investigator used the Dow- 
ney profiles in conferences with par- 
ents about problem children, and 
apparently obtained encouraging 
results. 

The Pressey X-O tests have also 
been extensively used, particularly 
in the study of delinquents. The 
peculiarities of the individual, his 
odd reactions, seem to be its best 
contribution. Investigations of the 
Pressey X-O test agree that the 
idiosyncracy score means more than 
the affectivity score, but that in 
every case it is the particular dif- 
ference which should be studied, 
rather than the gross score. One 
experiment with Kohs’ ethical test 
confirms previous findings that it is 
a very good measure of intelligence, 
but otherwise unrelated to charac- 
ter. The Woodworth questionnaire 
and the Colgate Mental Hygiene 
Test have been used in several in- 
vestigations and apparently measure 
what they purpose to measure, that 
is, emotional stability. One investi- 
gator finds American students more 
stable than European students; an- 
other finds that extra-marital sex 
indulgence is accompanied by emo- 
tional instability in women but not 
in men. In selecting salesmen, emo- 
tional history tests, tests for sug- 
gestibility, ability to recognize emo- 
tions in pictures, Kent-Rosanoff 
word association tests, and an inter- 
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est analysis were found less use 
than Moore’s Aggressiveness Tes; 
In general, the year has not broug ‘| 
much of significant contribut) 

from the old stand-by’s. 


INTEREST ANALYsIS® 


The analysis of occupational int: 
ests has borne good fruit during 
1926. It appears fairly clear th 
people who express themselves 
most interested in ideas, or in m¢ 
chanical things, really have mor: 
ability along the line of interes 
than along other lines. That relatior ‘ 
ship, of course, does not hold tru 
with every kind of occupation. 
general fields be replaced by speci! 
occupations, many persons would | 
interested in positions which thé 
do not have the intelligence ad 
quately to fill. Two different test: 
one of Miner’s and one of Freyd’ 
the latter modified by Cowdery a: 
Strong, have been carried to t! 
point where profiles for certain « 
cupational groups can be made. 
is possible, although it usuall, 
volves several hours of labor, 
take any individual’s expressio1 


interest on one of these blanks an’ ? 


tell him the extent to which he : ) 
sembles in interest the average en- | 
gineer, lawyer, minister, etc. 1) 
expressions of interest seem t 
reliable enough, even over sev 
years, so that they are worth 

ing into account. 


Case StupiEs? ) 


A number of investigators hav 
placed their faith in case studies 
rather than in ratings or paper an 
pencil tests. 
advisedly, because many people wh: 
use case studies seem to be disin- 


8 See Bibliography, Nos. 2, 8, 20, 36, 
39, 40, 43, 58, 59, 93, 128, 129, 143. 

9 See Bibliography, Nos. 10, 27, 33, 41, 5¢. } 
67, 83, 96, 99, 101, 104, 105, 106, 118, 142 
145, 146, 147, 154, 160. 
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clined to incorporate test results 
other than intelligence tests, and the 
people who have been most con- 
cerned with test development have 
been inclined to overlook the rela- 
tionships which the case study can 
set forth. Perhaps this may account 
for the fact that the section of con- 
tributions on case studies has so lit- 
tle that is new to contribute. 
Surveying the group of them, one 
mav learn that personality is of 
foremost importance, that court 
problems are really clinical prob- 
lems, that mechanisms rather than 
ehavior results should be examined, 
that gifted children are occasionally 
handicapped by social maladjust- 
ment and by parental ambitions, and 


that the most significant factor in: 


producing domestic discord is 
psychiatric inferiority. It is a rea- 
sonable supposition that these con- 
firm existing knowledge rather than 
present new points of view. It is 
new and interesting, if true, to note 
that “it seems reasonably safe to be- 
lieve that the criminal behavior of 
psychotics is all but universally con- 
litioned by some unsolved psycho- 
sexual difficulties responsible for the 
commission of the offense.” The 
evidence for the statement is, un- 
fortunately, selective and _ illustra- 
tive. 

A few contributions have been 
made to the technique of the case 
study during the year. Pressey has 
carried over a difficult form of rec- 
ord from the technique of the social 
case worker, while two other inves- 
tigations seem to indicate that more 
satisfactory results are obtained by 
free description than by the follow- 
ing of any form. The use of a form 
for the case study does, indeed, lead 
to securing more information, but 
the information tends to be less 
easily recognized and less useful 
than the information given in story 
form, with the high lights and low 
lights as the observer has seen them. 


wn 


QUESTION NAIRES” 


Questionnaires retain their popu- 
larity for investigators in the gen- 
eral field of character. They have 
been used to study the way in which 
people spend time, the most com- 
plete study having been one of play 
activities, based on a check list of 
200 things children might play. Ap 
parently there are no sharp age 
levels. One interesting finding from 
this study was the greater tendency 
of Negro children to play social 
rather than individual cvames 
Studies of favorite books and maga- 
zines in college and high school 
show an interesting and perhaps 
significant predominance for Zane 


«Grey, Edgar Guest, the Saturday 


Evening Post, and the American 
Magazine. Some would regard this 
as revealing something about charac- 
ter among American youths \ 
questionnaire based upon such habit 
systems as those involved in child 
training or in vocational adjustment 
is proposed by another writer as an 
index of growth in integrated pet 
sonality. A questionnaire on sex 
instruction and practices indicates 
no relationship between amount and 
age of sex instruction and the extent 
of unconventional practices \ 
questionnaire on participation in 
social and recreational activities 
proved to be a better measure of 
sociability than did tests of ability 
to remember names and _ faces 
Questionnaires have been used also 
to satisfy curiosities regarding why 
students go to church, and the ideas 
which they hold about God. 
Questionnaires dealing directly 
with moral sentiments have been 
submitted to 1200 children in India, 
2000 in Poland, 2400 in England, an 
7000 in Japan. The children wer: 
asked to write themes on such ques 
10 See Bibliography, Nos. 2, 24, 31, 35, 48, 
57, 71, 73, 80, 81, 82, 119, 120, 131, 136, 
157, 160. 
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tions as, 

“Whom would you most like to re- 

semble ?”, and other questions deal- 

ing with moral ideals. The tech- 
niques varied from one study to an- 
other that direct comparisons 
cannot be made. The children in 

India appeared to give answers 
which were materialistic but 
more vague and abstract than were 
the ethical ideas expressed by 
American pupils similarly tested by 
Barnes some years ago. Sex dif- 
ferences were analyzed in a portion 
of the Japanese study, showing boys 
and girls more alike in the things they 
disapproved than in their approvals, 
and more alike in matters of politi- 
cal and social ethics than in personal 
matters. The other investigations 
dealt primarily with changes appar- 
ent with age. The young child finds 
the worst things anyone could do 
primarily involving the disobedience 
of parents. A little later his list of 
sins contains transgressions of codes 
of school and playground. Finally 
more involved social relationships 
are taken into account, and the 
young person comes to feel that 
the worst offense is giving less than 
your best to your vocational task. 
There were many signs that answers 
to such questionnaires are highly 
conventional. Children put down as 
wrong the things they were ex- 
pected to regard as wrong. Sex of- 
fenses quite disappeared from the 
list in certain groups, at an age at 
which they surely did not disappear 
from the consciousness of the 
writers. 

All told, it seems that question- 
naires used to obtain information 
which is objectively available, such 
as that dealing with the use of 
time, preferences among activities, 
etc., may be expected to yield good 
results up to the limit set by con- 
sciousness of social approval. Ques- 
tionnaires which ask directly for 
moral attitudes immediately run 


SO 


less 


“I am very bad, why?”, 
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afoul of this barrier of conventio: 
and are difficult of interpretation 


PuysicaL TRAITS, PHYSIOLOGICA! 
INDICATIONS!! 

character 

to whic! 


of 
extent 


Many students 
troubled by the 


people appear able to make any sort 


of impression they choose wher 
given a pencil and paper test, hav 
been interested in finding some 

the physiological correlates of be 
havior which would give a persor 
away in spite of himself. The at 
tempt to find such factors in facia 
profile, shape of head, and color « 
hair has been thoroughly dis 
credited, and the discrediting contin- 
ues. During 1926 two rays of hop 
for such an approach did emerg: 
It was found that general bodil; 
contour of the pyknic type, rathe: 


fat and round, is definitely related 


to the manic-depressive psychosis 
whereas the dementia praecox pa- 
tients are of other types. Another: 
investigator found that students, 
when asked to identify from pic- 
tures representing a bootlegger, a 
senator, a financier, or a Bolshevik, 
did better than chance could explain 
The article pointed out, however, 
that the margin of error was so 
great, and the tendency to imput 
qualities because of this real or fan- 
cied type, was so common, that in 
all probability these stereotypes 
which we carry in mind seriously 
distort our judgments of persons 
3ecause persons look to us lik 
prosperous bond salesmen or shift- 
less hoboes we rate them in charac 
ter accordingly. 

The year has brought to us 
splendid summary of previous work 
upon the galvanic reflex, indicating 
that in conditions of emotion a polar- 
ization change takes place whic! 


11 See Bibliography, Nos. 11, 28, 32, 49, 63 
69, 76, 79, 80, 89, 109, 110, 115, 
134, 135, 140, 141, 149, 163. 
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alters a slight current through the 
body. These changes can be meas- 
ured by recording galvanometers. 
It has been demonstrated that peo- 
ple do not report, introspectivel) 
of the emotional changes registered 
by the galvanometer. This may 
mean that the galvanometer meas- 
ures some things other than emo- 
tions. Very interesting reinforce- 
ment of this suggestion comes from 
one study which showed that in- 
creased effort and activity in learn- 
ing mirror drawing brought about 
galvanometer changes as truly as 
did emotion. Another explanation 
for the difference may well be that 
certain emotions people wished to 
report, others they did not. The 
deviation of the errors in the direc- 
tion of social expectancy makes this 
seem the probable explanation. It 
is regularly found that persons who, 
to a given series of word stimuli, 
make many and large galvanometer 
responses differ quantatively from 
persons who show few and slight 
galvanometer changes. The former 
seem to be more emotional, more 
high-strung, more easily upset, less 
stable. More detailed study of the 
form of the response, just how 
quickly it comes and just how long 
its influence persists, may reveal 
other characteristics. In every 
study so far, the errors have been as 
serious and numerous as those in 
the pencil and paper tests of the 
better sort. 

The notion previously suggested 
by Marsten, that the ability to de- 
ceive an examiner without giving 
away the deception by increased re- 
action time or variability of re- 
sponse could be taken as an index of 
“good lying” as contrasted with 
“poor lying” in which one failed to 
carry through the deception, has 
been twice criticized. It is pointed 
out that such delay of response may 
be due to any circumstance which 
produces emotional conflict and 


there are many of these beside con 
sciousness of deception. It is fur 
ther argued that the two indices 
supposed to show a breakdown of 
deception do not agree with one an 
other. The best measure of decep- 
tion reported in 1926 was the in 
spiration-expiration — ratio 
gave better results than did the 
study of the changes in heart beat 

Blood composition is receiving 
constant attention as a possible in 
dicator of temperament. The sugar 
content appears to bear no relation- 
ship to dementia praecox. Calcium 
content does seem to have a bearing 
upon behavior. Children in whom it 
is deficient are likely to be flighty, 
unable to concentrate, and poor in 
motor control 


Conpuct Tests! 


The most interesting tests from 
many points of view are those which 
deal directly with moral conduct 
The most frequently measured be- 
havior has been honesty-dishonesty. 
Cheating was measured by one 
teacher who watched pupils through 
a mirror, while supposedly out of 
the room. Another teacher pur- 
posely added up grades to give 
sometimes too high a result and 
sometimes too low a result. Stu- 
dents showed themselves much less 
inclined to report grades which 
were too high than grades which 
were too low. The Character Edu- 
cation Inquiry formulated a scale of 
seven different degrees of cheating. 
The most difficult was the erasing of 
an ink mark around a word, when no 
incentive for a high score was laid 
before them. Some went so far 
Many more responded at the easy 
end of the scale, which involved 
merely erasing a pencil check after 
a word, or adding a new pencil 
check, under conditions in which 

12See Bibliography, Nos. 15, 38, 47, 48, 
52, 90, 92, 94, 100, 123 
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much was being made of the im- 
portance of a high score. The scale 
proved to be a true measure, inas- 
much as persons who did the harder 
degrees of cheating would almost 
certainly do the easier cheating in 
similar situations. Other forms of 
deceptive behavior were also re- 
corded. They found out which chil- 
dren used a dictionary or received 
help at home after the children had 
agreed to do neither. They tested 
the behavior of children who peeked 
in a test which required eyes shut, 
who faked a solution to a puzzle, ex- 
aggerated records of achievement in 
a physical contest, who cheated in 
parlor games, and took money out 
of a puzzle box or failed to return 
money which had been lent to them. 
They found these various forms of 
dishonesty very specific. One can- 
not predict that because a person 
acts honestly or otherwise in one 
situation, that he will do likewise in 
another. Even for the same sort of 
test there was variation between 
school and home, or between classes 
in school. They tested also certain 
forms of helpful behavior, such as 
willingness to give up money or des- 
serts for those in need. It appeared 
that age and intelligence had little 
or no relationship to such conduct 
responses ; moral knowledge had lit- 
tle relationship. The quality of 
home background as measured by 
two different scales, one recently 
devised by a student in codperation 
with the Character Education In- 
quiry, had a very great deal to do 
with conduct. Even from types of 
vocation fair predictions could be 
made. Those whose parents stood 
lower on the occupations scale gave 
less promise of honest and helpful 
behavior. From that it followed 


that enrollment in Sunday School 
was slightly correlated with hon- 
esty and helpfulness, but further 
study showed that attendance at 
Sunday School made no difference at 
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all. Of special significance were the 
results obtained in relationship to 
character training organizations 
Certain of these, although enroll- 
ing pupils above the average in 
home background, showed their 
members no better than average in 
the lines of conduct tested. One 
organization, in which promotion de- 
pends upon the number of good 
deeds reported, yielded results 
showing that the higher one rose it 
the organization the more willing he 
would probably be to cheat in the 
tests. 

Other conduct tests have also 
been reported. The Moore aggres 
siveness test, which requires that 
one look the experimenter in the eye 
while performing mental arithmetic, 
was tried further, and modified. Th« 
snake and electric shock were elimi- 
nated from the distractions offered, 
and the relationship between normal! 
and speeded handwriting, one of the 
Downey temperament traits, was 
added. An interesting test of per- 
sistence presented a maze through 
which the subject was supposed to 
run a stylus. By a simple re- 
arrangement of concealed blocks this 
could be made more and more diff- 
cult, until finally impossible. Some 
people, of course, tended to keep on 
trying for a long time in the face of 
difficulties, whereas others quickly 
gave it up. One would suppose that 
if this test is to prove widely useful 
and accurate, special attention 
would have to be given to equating 
motivation and the pressure of other 
duties. A test in the general field of 
sociability was tried, giving each 
person introductions to a series of 
photographs, and then later calling 
for name, or occupation, or resi- 
dence, when the pictures reappeared 
in a different order. This test 
proved to correlate less highly with 
ratings on sociability than did results 
of a questionnaire on attendance at 
movies, dances, and other social 
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activities. That does not prove that 
the test is worthless for all purposes. 
A test for day-dreaming is sug- 
gested by experiments with visual 
and auditory threshold. A group of 
schizo-phrenic patients found it 
much more difficult to respond when 
certain changes took place with 
colored lights or sounding tuning 
forks, than did the psycho-neurotics. 
The latter were more alert than the 
average person. A test for talka- 
tiveness was applied to children by 
counting the number of words they 
used in a carefully standardized oral 
interview. Some of the tests de- 
vised for taxi-drivers may have a 
wider bearing on personality. One 
of them presented a maze in which 
the long way around was safe, but 
the short way through involved 
touching the side with the stylus 
and receiving shocks. The reckless- 
ness of the subject was tested, per- 
haps, by the choice made when told 
to do it quickly. A more compli- 
cated apparatus was used for testing 
stability and quickness of readjust- 
ment: the ability to push just the 
right pedals and levers, when a flash, 
a noise, and a shock surprised the 
subject. 


SIGNIFICANT Data® 


Not all of the measures of charac- 
ter are in test form. Delinquency is 
usually measured by court appear- 
ancés and sentences. Many of the 
data collected by school records, by 
physical examinations, and by re- 
ports of the way in which pupils 
spend their time, have a very defi- 
nite bearing upon judging the char- 
acter of these pupils. Toops sug- 
gests that perhaps the number of 
hours of work carried during the 


52, 88, 102, 111, 112, 118, 122, 127, 
130, 139, 165. 


college course, the number of cuts 
in classes, or similar indices might 
be valuable Leaders in school 
activities have been studied and 
found to be above the average in 
height, scholarship, and deportment, 
with some disagreement as to age 


Successful salesmen have likewise 
been found to be above the aver ipe 
in height and in weight, although 
not extreme Persons awarded 


scholarships have been found to do 
better work than is done by paired 


students of like intelligence but 


without the scholarships. Courtis has 
results which suggest that pupils 
who attend Sunday School have an 
advantage over those who do not in 
their ability to achieve school marks 
in relationship to intelligence. It is 
certainly true that certain data 
about the home, number of books 
and magazines, presence of radio, 
piano, and telephone, are related to 
some forms of moral conduct. In 
vestigations of delinquency have 
confirmed previous findings that 
there is no more significant single 
factor than the fact of a broken 
home. Children not living with two 
happily married parents can, almost 
without further examination, be 
classed as having especially difficult 
problems of adjustment. 

A record of the diseases through 
which people have passed was 
secured by one investigator and re 
lated to emotional responses. In 
this case, as in two others, a diary 
method of collecting the data was 
used. Subjects kept a record from 
day to day of the precise situations 
in which fear or anger or, in one 
study, laughter, was aroused. The 
intensity, as well as frequency and 
form of response, was recorded. It 
was found that, in general, amount 
of anger was related to amount of 
sickness, and perhaps particularly to 
certain diseases such as_ scarlet 
fever 
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OBSERVATION'4 


A method of appraising character 
which has apparently been little 
utilized in careful studies is that of 
careful objective record of behavior 
in natural everyday situations. The 
diary records just mentioned do ap- 


proximate this type of measure. 
Two other investigations suggest 
further possibilities. In one case 


the study habits of high school boys 
were carefully noted and _ timed, 
without the knowledge of the boys 
that they were being observed. 
Many of the time-honored rules of 
study appeared to be discredited by 
such an observation in relationship 
to achievement. In another case the 
choice of companions among chil- 
dren after school and at play was 
observed over a period of several 
months, leading, so far, only to such 
conclusions as that girls are more 
apt than are boys to choose com- 
panions like themselves in scholar- 
ship, whereas boys are more apt to 
choose on the basis of size. The ob- 
jective observation method has pos- 
sibilities far beyond such beginnings. 


ANALYSIS OF CHARACTER MEASURE- 
MENT) 

Three ingenious suggestions not 
yet worked over into measurement 
techniques must certainly be in- 
cluded in the picture of the year’s 
contributions. One is that there is 
an integrative element in character, 
not adequately taken into account 
by measures of separate traits. Un- 
fortunately this well-grounded idea 
found expression in an indefensible 
assumption that integration involves 
having the same degree of each 
habit-trait. If one were, then, some- 
what poor in health, one should also, 
in order to achieve a high integra- 


132, 


14 See Bibliography, Nos. 46, 66, 127, 
156. 

15 See Bibliography, Nos. 34, 44, 51, 72, 
113, 139, 147. 
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tion score, be a bit dull, a bit dishon- 
est, and slightly unkempt. The worth 
of the idea runs, however, far be- 
yond this expression. No measure 
of character will be likely to prove 
satisfactory which does not show 
how characteristics weave in with 
one another, how some compensate 
for others, how each relates to pur- 
poses and drives, and perhaps ends 
of the organism. Who will volun- 
teer to construct such a super-test? 

\ second suggestion is that nat- 
ural selection may have produced 
certain types, quite distinct from 
one another, but each _ tending 
toward a peculiar strength for sur- 
vival. One person may be the 
descendant of those who won their 
way by great adaptability, who al 
ways did as the Romans. Another 
line may represent those who blun- 
dered through by mere force of ag- 
gressiveness, dominance, and mas- 
tery. Another type may have 
weighed every cost and let intellect 
with reason precede on every jour- 
ney. At least a@ priori, there is as 
much plausibility to the develop- 
ment and natural selection of such 
deviations from the common mean, 
as there is to the more widely pre- 
valent introvert-extrovert concept. 

The third suggestion is that char- 
acter traits, as a basis for measur- 
ing an individual, involve too much 
attention to responses and not 
enough to situations. Honesty is no 
more a quality of an organism than 
it is an aspect of the socially con- 
ditioned law of property. Moral re- 
sponses can seldom be conceived as 
existing by themselves, as attributes 
of personality. 


COMMENT 
So much for the picture! Now 
for one critic’s report. What is the 
net result of all these labors? Are 


we working along the most promis- 
ing lines? 
Perhaps the questions of the aver- 
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age teacher or employment coun- 
selor or club leader may be summed 
up in the idea, “What has been de- 
veloped which | can take over now 
and use as a practical instrument for 
measuring the character of my boys 
and girls?” One answer, perhaps 
the best answer, is suggested by 
Starbuck: 

“It cannot be too much stressed 
that the study of character and of 
the problems of character training 
are proving highly specialized dis- 
ciplines that cannot be readily mas- 
tered by the average teacher. They 
are comparable to biochemistry in 
its relation to the gardener, and to 
astronomy for the use of the navi- 
gator.” 

This review of work published in 
1926 would seem to indicate that 
many a teacher may best be advised 
to seek the indices of character for 
boys and girls in such facts as the 
quality of home from which each 
comes, the kind of companions with 
whom each plays, the use made of 
leisure time, and the relation of 
school achievement to the possibili- 
ties indicated by intelligence. Sim- 
ple and primitive measures, these, 
but in spite of all the psychological 
efforts, these remain among the 
most certain. 

For those interested in the more 
technical aspects of character study 
the reviewer would raise four con- 
cluding questions: 

l. Must not effort be made to 
test wider samplings of each charac- 
teristic? It is true that we have 
some sort of measure for literally 
hundreds of traits, but often the 
measure represents but a_ tiny 
selected portion of the area covered 
by the trait name. Evidence ac- 
cumulates to show that although the 
English language may have bound 
certain responses together into one 
name, the responses remain really 
separate, and the presence of one 
does not indicate the presence of 
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another. Are not attempts to meas 
ure any significant trait with a few 
brief responses within a narrow sit- 


uation, almost certain to prove in- 
adequate ? 

2. Is the basis of moral traits a 
desirable one upon which to pro- 
ceed? Most traits are, as suggested 
by Folsom, products of conven- 
tional ethics, not of an sIVSIS of the 
fundamental behaviors of organ- 


isms. They are creations not of bio 
logy but of law and custom. The 
indictment may be pressed further 
The traits not only are not units, but 
in so far as measurement influences 


educational practice, emphasis upon 
traits as units is likely to lead to an 
over-simplified, self-conscious, re- 
actionary “goodiness”, rather than 


to integrated, purposeful, enthusi- 
astically creative living amid com- 
plicated situations. Further, psy- 
chiatry has shown that the treat- 
ment for many a bad trait involves 
not so much development of its 
algebraic opposite, as fundamental 
readjustments of the pattern re- 
sponses of the whole organism. The 
argument could be prolonged indefi- 
nitely. Enough is suggested to 
make it unwise to proceed unhesi- 
tatingly upon the assumption that 
the way to get at character is 
through the conventional traits 

3. Is it not time that we came to 
terms with this matter of reliabil- 
ity? None of the case studies and 
only half of the rating studies at- 
tempted to discover the security of 
the measurements presented. Even 
when reliabilities were presented in 
terms of correlation, the results 
were often difficult of interpretation. 
At least one writer obtained a high 


correlation by using a wide age 
range for a test correlating signifi- 
cantly with mental age, while an- 
other more guardedly stated a re- 
liability within the limits of one 
school grade. Writers have been 
known to discard one or two per- 
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sons or elements in order to make 
considerable changes in the reported 
reliability. Another study reported 
high reliabilities, but obtained these 
by using picked groups at the ex- 
tremes of the scale, eliminating the 
mid-part of the normal distribution, 
but still clinging to correlation fig- 
ures. Some correlations are based 
on two halves of the same test, 
others on two tests separated by 
more than a year. Is there any best 
method? At least it might be de- 
sirable in every case to state with a 
reliability coefficient the distribution 
upon which it was obtained, and all 
the significant circumstances of 
measurement 

4. Finally, need this courteous 
disregard which test-psychologists 
and case-study-psychologists have 
shown for the work of one another, 
continue? Is not a case study built 
up out of guesses, with enormous 
probable errors, almost as fruitless 
as an accumulation of reliable but 
utterly unrelated measurements of 
personality? Do we need a new 
sort of profile statistics to help us 
express and compare the relation- 
ships found in several types of per- 
sonality? Can the next year mark 
progress in the coéperative endeav- 
or of those whose interest has been 
the reliable observation of behavior 
and those whose interest has been 
its meaningful interpretation? 
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Concept of introversion and its mea 

ment as a by-product of intelliger 

tests, by word association, by ratings 

by the Freyd test 
BINGHAM & FREYD 
ployment Psychology A. W. 
1926 

This book 

bibliography and 


Procedures in Er 
Shaw 


excellent up-t 
interests, 


offers 
discusses 


cial qualities, technique of making tes: 
and ratings. 
. BOND. “Non-Intellectual Traits of Neg 
Adults.” Jnl. Abn. & Soc. Psy., Oct. 19% 


15. 


Pp. 

One hundred seventy-five negro aduit 

given Terman, Otis, Downey, and Pre: 

sey tests. 
BOWDEN. 
Student Leaders in Colleges.”’ J/ni. 
Soc. Psy., July 1926, p. 149. 

Ratings by three acquaintances on 

tional traits; descriptions more va 

than profiles. 
BRANDENBURG “Do 
Portray Character?” idus. 
:580. 

Why 
BRIDGES & 
Study of Juvenile 
Methods.” Genetic 
5:411-506 

104 delinquent 


“A Study of the Personality « 


Physical Tra 
*sy., Sept. 1%¢ 


Katherine Blackford was wrong 
BRIDGES. “A Psychologi« 
Delinquency by Gr 
Psy. Monographs, 1, Ne 


boys given Pressey-Kohs 
Matthews tests; only 40 per cent camer 
from homes with both parents. 
BUSCH “Race Attitudes of Childre: 
Relig. Ed., June 1926, p. 277. 
Fifteen situations and SO statements 
mitted to 600 children. 
CALDWELL & WELLMAN. “Characte: 
istics of School Leaders.” Jnl. Ed. Re 
June 1926, XXV:1-20. 
One hundred thirteen leaders in juni 
high school above average in height 
scholarship, mainly extroverts. 
CHAMBERS. “A Study of Dishonesty 
among the Students of a Parochial Second 
ary School.” Ped. Sem., Dec. 1926, XXIII:717 
Judgment of 124 boys on honesty stories 
Questionnaire on personal practices, ol 
servation of those who copy on fin: 
examinations and on tests. 


CHASSELL. “Relation between Morality 

and _ Intellect.” Psy. Bull., Nov. 192 
XXIII :611. 
Correlation of between group intel!) 
gence test scores and ratings by faculty 
members and classmates. 

CLEETON. “Originality: A Summary 
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the Experimental Literature Ini. Abn. & 
Soc. Psy., Oct.-Dec. 1926, XX1:304 
Summary of definitions, ratings, and 
tests attempted for this trait. 
COOKE & MANSON. “Abilities Necessary 
in Effective Retail Selling and a Method of 
Evaluatmg Them.” Jni. Pers. Res., July 1926, 
V :74-82. 
Selection of traits and their evaluation 
against the total judgment as a criterion 
COURTIS. “The Influence of Certain So 
cial Factors upon Scores in the Stanford 
Achievement Tests.” In Ed. Res., May 
1926, June 1926, pp. 311 and 33 
Contribution of personality of teacher, 
religion, Sunday School attendance, t 
the factors of heredity and training 


COWDERY “Measurement of Professional 
Attitudes.” Per Res Aug. 1926, 
131-41 


Interest analysis containing & occupa 
tions, 78 types of people 44 sports am 
amusements, 6 kinds of pets, 13 kinds « 
reading, 25 school subjects, 23 activities 
Classifies doctors, engineers, lawyers 
with approximately 85 per cent correct 
ness. 
COX (Terman, Editor). Genetic Studies of 
Genius, Vol. Il: The Early Mental Traits oi 
Three Hundred Geniuses. Stanford Univer 
sity Press, 1926, pp. XXIII and 842. 
Chapter 11 presents results of three rat 
ings on 67 character traits for 100 repre 


sentative geniuses. Study by occupa 
tional groups also. 
CRAWFORD. “Effect of Scholarships: A 


Study in Motivation.”’ Jni. Pers. Res., Jan 
Feb. 1926, IV 391-404. 
Of 200 Yale scholarship applicants 75 per 
cent passed the median of paired students 
of like intelligence without scholarships 
DEXTER. “The Influence of the Weather or 
Human Conduct.” Sct. Mo., 1926, 12:322-30 
any correlations between drunkenness, 
suicides, assault and battery, etc., and 
weather features 
DEXTER “What Constitutes Campus 
Popularity in Course or Individual?” Sch. 
and Soc., June 12, 1926, XXIII:758-70. 
Collection of opinion on reasons for 
choosing courses; traits making students 
and teachers popular in Agnes Scott 


College. 
DORCUS “Some Factors Involved in 
Judging Persona! Characteristics.” 


Appl. Psy., Dec. 1926, X:502. 
Note the time taken for making ratings: 
longer for some traits than for others, 
longer for friends than for self, longer 
for undesirable than for desirable ones. 
. DOWNEY. “How the Psychologist Reacts 
to the Distinction *‘Extrovert-Introvert,’ 
with Observations concerning the Lateral 
ization of Function.” Jni. Abn. & Soc. Psy. 
Jan. 1926, XX -:407. 
Replies from members of American Psy- 
chological Ass’n on ratings of selves as 
extroverts or introverts About 1/3 in 
each group. 
DOZIER. “Confidential Recommendations 
as a Basis for Selecting Teachers.” Jnl. Ed. 
Res., Dec. 1926, XIV:325 
Personality mentioned 187 times in 1132 
letters, scholarship second, professional 
success third, character fourth. 
DUNLAP. “A Method of Comparing the 
Emotional Expressiveness of the Muscles 
Surrounding the Mouth and Those Sur 
rounding the Eyes.”’ Abstracted in Psy. 


Bull., Nov. 1926, XXIII:627-8. 
Various combinations of photographs of 


upper and lower parts of faces expressing 

emotior 
EARLE “The Relation between Persor 
ality and Character Traits and Intelligence.” 
Inl. App Psy Dec. 1926. X:453 

Two hundred twelve nurses rated A, B, 


or C on 9 traits No correlation wit! 
intelligence 
EASTMAN ** Ar Inf tio Test A 


plied to Juvenile Delinquents.” Jnl 


Psy., June 1926, X:202-15 


As delinquents grow older they know 
more thar their intelligence suggests 
home environment he I ow LQ. 1 < 
EELLS “Why D College Students G 
to Church?” Relig. Ed., Aug. 1926, XXI:34: 
Questionnaire t student of Whitman 
College shows 75 per cent members, 4 
per cent regular ttendants; mu the 
main motive 
ENGLISH *Re ti Time Symptoms ot 
Deceptior iw j Tul, 1926, 
XXXVII:428 
No reiatior greater tin 
greater variabilit 
FLINN & JACOBY “One Hund dD 
mesti Relations Problem Ver Hy 
Oct 92t X 
Case studic fron Det Re 
Court inferiority vel 
marke 
FOLSOM. “The Conditioned Respor 
Personal Indu Dex | 
traits i ribe es 
more attentior hould he give 
to the situatior Honesty involve the 


law of property 


FORMAN “The Use Made o! sure 


Time by Junior High School Pupil f 
Sch. Js June 1926, pp. 771-4 
Questionnaires to i75 boys on what the 


do on Saturday and Sunday 


FRANKLIN “The Permanence of Voca 
tional Interest after Three Years.” i? 
S$ April 3, 1926, XXIIT:438-40 

After three years 3 out of 4 choose the 


same type of work; 3 out of 5 make 
same choice 
PRANKLIN “Testing the Comprehens 
Difficulty of Curriculum Materials.” Relig 
Ed... 1926, XX1:611 
Three tests of meaning of precepts 
parables given to 8&0 children gra 
to 12 correlation with M A. 78 mre 
lated to Sunday School attendar 


FREYD “Selection of Promotior Sale 

men.” Jnl. Pers. Res Aug. 1926, V:142 
Moore Aggressiveness Test and tw 
parts of Downey Test found usefu sug 
gestibility, judging pictures, Kent-Rosa 
noff-words, interest analysis, not seful 

FRYER. “Industrial Dissatisfactio 


Indus. Psy., Jan 1926, 1:25-29 


53 per cent enjoy their work, 47 per cent 


want to change, often to widely different 
tasks. 
FRYER “Types of Work, A Note or 
Vocational Interests.” Jnl. Pers. Res April 


1926, IV :481 
Interest in specific jobs no clear index 
of ability 
FURFEY. The Gang Age: A Study of the 
Pre-adolescent Boy and his Recreational 


Needs. Macmillan, 1926, pp. 12 and 189 
Twenty-four cases presented Chapter 
3 gives excellent summary and bibliog 


raphy of tests and ratings 
FURFEY “An Improved Rating Scale 
Technique.” Jnl. Ed. Psy., Jan. 1926, XVII 
45 

Analysis of “Developmental Age” into 
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THE 


18 traits raises reliability of ratings from 


70 to 
/43. GALLUP. “Traits of Successful Retail 
People—A Preliminary Study.” /n Per 


48. 


51. 


53. 


Res., April 1926, IV :474-482 
Killian Graphic Rating Scale superior to 
Hart's Confidential Personnel Rating 
Seale, Travis  introvert-extrovert test, 
mental test, trade marks, interest prefer 
ences, or social tests 


GARRETT. “Personality as Habit Organ 
ization.” Jnl. Abn. & Soc. Psy., Oct.-Dec 
1926, XXI:250 

Average deviation -from average self 


rating on a series of habits used as an 


integration score 


GARRETT & FISHER “The Prevalence 
of Certain Popular Misconceptions.” In 
Appl. Psy., Dec. 1926, X:411 

True-false tests for # superstitions 


among school students Bibli 


ography 


high 


GATES. “An Observational Study of 
Anger.” Jnl. Exper. Psy., Aug. 1926, IX 
325-36. 
Fifty-one Barnard College diaries show- 
ing most frequent time, place, physical 
conditions, cause, feelings, type of re 
sponse in anger 


GILLILAND. “A _ Revision of Some Re- 
sults with the Moore-Gilliland Aggressive 
mess Test.” Jnl. Appl. Psy., June 1926, X: 
143-50. 
Experiments on 315 college students, 43 
salesmen, led to discarding of electrical 
shock and snake, with addition of hand- 
writing, normal and speeded. 
GILLILAND & BURKE. “A Measurement 
of Sociability.” Jni. Appl. Psy., Sept. 1926, 
X:315. 
Questionnaire on participation in recre- 
ational activities better than recognition 
of photographs. 


GOPALASWAMI. “A Note on the Corre- 
lation Between the Psycho-galvanic Reflex 
and ‘Learning Effort’.” I/ndian Jnl. Psy., 
1926, 1:35-38. 


Psycho-galvanic readings seem to indicate 
increased learning effort in mirror 
drawing. 
GUILFORD “An 
Emotional Tendencies Jn! 
Abn. & Soc. Psy., Oct.-Dec. 1926, XXI:240. 
Pressey Test given to 76, revealing less 
worry but more fear than college stu- 
dents. 
HAGGERTY 
Scientific Method.” 
XIII :233. 
Summary 
attitude, 
ing judgments, 
le causation. 
HARTSHORNE & MAY 
quist, and Kerr assisting). ‘Testing the 
Knowledge of Right and Wrong.” Series 
of five articles beginning Relig. Educ., Feb.- 
April., Aug., Oct., Dec., 1926, Vol. XXI. 
First article describes 13 tests of ethical 
knowledge. Second article discusses re- 
liability and correlations of these tests 
Third presents combined tests with tests 
of susceptibility to social approval. 
Fourth studies correlations between chil 
dren’s scores and scores of friends, par- 
ents, teachers, and club leaders. i 
poems of deceptive and helpful behavior 
pear unrelated to verbal responses. 
HEIDBREDER “Measuring Introversion 


Attempted Study of 
in Criminals.” 


“Character Education and 
Jnl. Ed. Res., April 1926, 


of a general type on tests of 
personality, methods of improv 
behavior records, multi- 


(Stidley, Sond- 


and Extroversion.” Jnl. Abn. & Soc. Psy., 
July-Sept. 
Analysis of 


1926, XXI:120-34. 


Freyd’s list of 34 traits 
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showing 31 to be diagnostic on ey 
criterion and all of them giving differ 
ences in the correct direction 


HEPNER “Better Judgments of Mer 
Indus. Psy., Jan. 1926, 1:19-24 
Rating of 15 persons, men and wome: 
showed an objective checking list supe 
rior in quantity and quality to grap 
rating scale 
HOLLINGWORTH Gifted Children; Tt 
Nature and Nurture. The Macmillan Con 
pany, 1926, XXIV, 374 pp 
Chapter V on character, temperament 
and interests presents the work of Rau 
benheimer, Voelker-Cady, Terman, Yode 
Gifted children above average in char 
ter and personality The writer ha 
never seen a child with an LQ. of ab 
130 under arrest for delinquency 
HOLT. “Case Records as Data for Stud 
ing the Conditioning of Religious Exper 
ences by Social Fact fm. Jnl. So 
Sept. 1926, XXXII:227-% 
Collection of a aeome number of case 
records would form an excellent basis f 
investigating the factors which bring 
about varieties of religious experience 
HOYLAND, J. S. “An Enquiry into t 
Comparative Psychology of Indian and 
Western Childhood.” I/ndian Jnl. Psy., 19% 
1:45-47 
1164 examinations on ideas of right and 
wrong paralleling a study made by 
Barnes. Show Indians less materialistic 
but less concrete in ethics. 
HUBBARD. “Interests Studied Quantita 
tively.” Jni. Pers. Res., Jan.-Feb. 1926, XIV 
3%65 and 378. 
Application of Freyd’s questionnaire 
mechanical social interests to 743 stu 
dents obtaining normal distribution; re 
liability over 18 months .45. 
HUBBARD. “The Reliability of Freyds 
Interest Blank.” Jnl. Ed. Psy., Dec. 193, 
XVII:617. 
The blank contains 100 items and occu 
pations to be marked liked, disliked, in 
different or unknown Reliability A7 to 
64. Only 5S per cent to 7 per cent moved 
from clearly mechanical interest to 
clearly social interest or vice versa 
HUGHES. “Personality Traits and the 
College Success of H. S. Graduates.” Cal 
Quar. of Sec. Ed., Jan. 1926, 1:225 
Honor students and college entrants 
rated above the average by their teach 
ers; those rated higher succeeded better 
in the University. 
HUGHES “Relation of Intelligence ¢ 
Trait Characteristics.” Jnl. Ed. Psy., Oct 
1926, XVII:482-94 
Reliability of ratings .56 to .74. At the 
end of a year 53 per cent were in the 
same fifth of the scale and 84 per cent 
within one-half step on either side 
HURLOCK. “The Suitability of the Dow 
ney Will-Temperament Test as a Test for 
Children.” Jni. Appl. Psy., March 192 
X :67-74 
Specific criticism of each test by carefu 
observation of the responses of individ 
uals, while testing 211 white and negr 
boys. 
JAMES & THOULESS. “A Note on ti 
Effect of Polarization in Psycho-galvanic 
Experiments.” Brit. Jnl. Pys., July 1926, 
XVII:49-53 
Explains the errors and difficulties ir 
attempting to measure polarization 
JAPANESE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA 
TION. “Investigation on Pathological Traits 
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School Children.” Nipp Gakko 
Uap. Sch. Hygiene), Ul, No. 1 

Children of 20 schools classified as intelli 

gent, reliable, 10rmal incorrigible, 

melancholic, superficial, and dull In el 

mentary school 38 per cent among last 

four groups, middle schools 24 per cent, 


higher girls s 


JONES. “The 


Opinions of College Stu 


dents Dec. 1926. X:427 

ment showing attitude ‘ 

nationalism, industry liscip 

tions and religior given t 10) CO 

students I shime ore conserv 

lifference n the average Extre 

has reliability f .71 
KAMBOUROPOULOU. “Individual Differ 
ences in Sense of Hun lw Psy, 
April 1926, 

gir Kel ‘ eh 

clas x ne Rett 

ad t we t 

the intellectu tyI hur 
KARPMAN Cris 
Clinical Studie t Psy natholog 


Crime.” Ne Ment 1926, 
LXIV 


Criminal reactions represent the tota 
personality and are the result of psy 

sexual cont t P chosis sometimes 
causes, somet t t iprisor 


OSKI & CHRISTENSEN “A Test 
id. FSY Marct 


KARW 
for Art Appreciation 


1926, 187 


Choose the better i two pictures and 
check the best of five selected reasons 
for the judgment Correlates 30 witl 
intelligence 
KASANIN ‘The Blo Sugar Curve 
Mental Disease (Schizophrenic or Dementia 
Praecox Groups) tr Neur. ey Psychiat. 
1926, XV1:414-19 
Schiz phrenk patients show no typical 


blood sugar ctrve 
KEENY “What Makes Up My Mind 
International Questions The our 1926, 
92 pp 
Suggests modifications of the 
and Watson tests 
KEFAUVER “The Life-Career Motive and 
Its Effect on High School Work.” Sch. 
Rev., June 1926, pp. 426-430 
Study of 16 bovs 
effect on school work 
KELLY “Oddities in Mental Make-up.” 
Sch. & Soc., Oct. 1926, XXIV -:529 
Suggests natural selection may have pro 
duced such types as the cleverly adapta 
ble, the dominating, the intellectually 
analytical 
KIMBALL “What 
Students Read?” Sch. & Soc., Oct 
XXIV :486-8 
American Magazine first; 
favorite poet Zane Grey first 
novelists 
KINDER. “A New Investigation of Judg 
ments on the Sex of Handwriting.” /ni. 
Ed. Psy., May 1926, XVII:341-44 
68 per cent correct im 2,000 judgments 
KNIGHT, RUCH, BATHURST & TIL- 
FORD. “Standardized Tests for Elemen- 
tary Teachers.” Pub. Pers, Stud., 192%, IV: 
279-98 


Bogardus 


shows no _ practical 


Magazines Do H. § 
16, 1926 


Guest the 
among 


Social information test more valuable in 
predicting teaching efficiency than tests 
of theory and practice of teaching, school 
and class management, professional in- 
formation, reading comprehension or pro- 
fessional judgment Combination twice 


as good as t traditional ba 
mating fitness tor teaching 

76. KRETSCHMER “Physique & 

An Investigation 


ot t 
tutior nd the Theory ot Temy 


t e; x 
ind lis] ast 
77. LAIRD “How Per 

industry t 
Siens of int 
revision (( 

LAIRD “Sex nduls ‘ d 
t Tender M \ 
10% X IT] -496-9R 
Wo vort 

AN DIS 

x 
Me 

LANDIS & WILEY 

Pr Re D 

ti t Fe 

s Diff A ge G 

XXXII RR 
Cc} t t 


& LEHMAN & WITTY ‘The Nex 
Inde Mi Particiy 
D t X :4 
About 6 ‘ negroes ¢ 
of white per cent of activit 
others 
LEWIS Ps t 
to the Problems ( rer 
Years of Age Ps 
424-4 
Suggests examinat 
rather than end result 
4%. LUNDBERG “The Newspaper 
Opinion.” Jn 8 For Tune 
No relation in Seattle betwe 
position on current questions 
the newspaper most ire ent! 


&5. LUNDBERG “Sex Difference 
Attitudes.” Sch M 
XXTIT:593 

College 
men except on feminisr 

&. MACAULAY & WATKINS 
gation into the Development of 


Conceptions of Children.” Forum 
n Id 


women more conser 


and June, 1926, pp. 13 an 
Compositions written by 240 
such topics as “Make list 
wicked things anyone coul 
person of whom you have } 
whom you have ever rea 
would you most wis t 
Power nd wealth predomi 


swers to the latter 

87. MANSON Bibliography ae 
and Measurement of Human Ps 

to 1926. National Research Cour 
and Circular Series, No. 72 
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89. 


91. 


93. 


95. 


Modestly described as not exhaustive but 
representative Contains 1364 references 
to the measurement of 400 traits. 


MARIS. “A Psychological Survey of the 
Manitoba Juvenile Delinquent.” Velm 
quency, July 1926, X:415-27 
Study of 148 delinquent boys shows main 
ly low LQ. and 41 per cent coming from 
broken homes. 
MATEER. “Calcium Deficiency as a Fac 
tor in Mental Instability.” Abstract in Psy 


Bull., March 1926, p 


Calcium deficiency 


157-8 


discovered in children 


unable to concentrate for normal time 
hypersensitive to distraction, inferior 
motor control, irregular test perform 
ance, irritable, depressed 
MAY & HARTSHORNE “First Steps 
toward a Scale for Measuring Attitudes.” 
Inl. Ed. Psy., March 1926, XVII:145 
Seven degrees of cheating, from a circle 
in ink to be erased without any clear 
motive to a check mark in pencil changed 
under special motivation; 237 out of 295 
cheated 
MAY & HARTSHORNE. “Personality and 
Character Tests.’ Psy. Bull., July 192 
XXIII :395-411 
Review covering the years 1920 to 1925 
with a bibliography of 196 publications 
MELTZER “Talkativeness about, in Re 
lation to Knowledge of, Social Concepts it 
Children.”” Ped. Sem., Sept. 1926, XXXIII 
497. 
Use of a standardized interview reveals 
a general correlation of .31 between talk 
ativeness and knowledge of the concept 
increasing from .16 in Grade 5 to .65 in 
Grade 12. 
MINER. “A Method for Evaluating a 
Psychograph for Vocational Guidance.” /n/ 
Ed. Psy., May 1926, XVII:331 
Paired interests blank filled out by #800 
Kentucky students. Turn per cent check 
ing each into sigma value and find dif- 
ference between vocational groups; relate 
individual score to this group difference 
MORGAN & HULL “Measurement ot 
Persistence.” J/n/. Appl. Psy., June 1926, 
X:180-87. 
Alley maze with more and more difficult 
problem, finally impossible Group se 
lected at the extremes yield correlation o 
with ratings. 
MULLER. “Mental Traits and Heredity.” 
Jnl. Hered., 1925, 16:433-448. 
The extent to which mental traits are 
independent of heredity as tested in a 
case of identical twins reared apart. Dif 
ferent scores on wney & Pressey 
Alike in 1.Q. 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE, DIVISION ON PREVENTION 
OF DELINQUENCY. The Psychiatric Ex 
amination of a Child 
An outline form for guidance 
NEUMANN. A Study of International At 
titudes of High School Students _ 
Bureau of Publications, Columbia Univer 
sity, 1926, 120 pp. 
Attitudes of 1110 high schoo! students or 
12 aspects of international relationships 
Test is included. 
NEWHALL “Sex Differences in Hand 
writing.” Inl. Appl. Psy., June 1926, C 
151-61. 
58 per cent correct; all correct wher 
more than 82 per cent of judges agree 
ORBISON “Constitutional Psychopathic 


Inferior Personality.” Jnl. Delinquency, July 


1926, X :428-33 
All 


such ¢ show hereditary taint, 
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hypo- or hyper-irritability, 


judgment, control and reason, a lack o 
appreciation of moral and ethical values 
PERSING “Morals and Chemistry.” a 
Rev., Oct. 1926, p. 164-8 
Papers purposely graded too high or t 
low; on questionnaire 97 per cent sa 
they would report grades too low, 87 p 
cent said they would report grades t 
high. 85 per cent did report grades t 
low, 21 per cent reported grades too hig! 
PIERCE Understanding Our Childre 
Dutton, 1926, pp. x + 198 
Popular presentation of problems o 
emotional development, illustrated | 
cases trom practice of the writer 
PORTEUS & BABCOCK Temperam¢ 
and Race. Badger, 1926, 364 pp 
Mental tests, performance tests, physica 
haracteristic nd iistorical ba 
ground of Hawaiians, Chinese, Japanese 
Portuguese and Filipinos in Hawaii su; 
plemented by Porteus social rating scal 
Japanese lead 
POWERS “Classification of Mental De 
ficients.” Jnl ipp. Psy., June 1926, X 
189-201 
N ty girls, 10. ™) to 90, rated or 


| scale of 15 questions 
PRESSEY Mental Abnormality and D 
ficiency. Macmillan, 1926, 348 pp 
Case history approach = giving specifi 
forms for record keeping. 
REAVIS. Pupil Adjustment. D. C. Heath 
1926, 348 pp 
Case studies showing nine types of disc 
plinary problems. Downey W-T profiles 


REGENSBURG. “Emotional Handicaps to 


Intellectual Achievement in Supernorma 
Children Mental Hygiene, July 1926, X 
480.94 

15 per cent of problem cases referred to 


Bureau of Child Guidance Have LO 
»ver 110; major causes in maladjustment 
produced by rapid advancement and 


parental ambitions 
REMMERS & PLICE 
ings at Purdue University.” 
Nov 1926, 1:717 

Ratings on ten qualities yield reliabilities 

to .52 
RICE “Differential Changes of Political 
Preference under Campaign Stimulation.” 
Ini. Abn. & Soc. Psy., Oct., Dec., 1926, XXI 
297 


Political 


“Reliability of Rat 
Indus. Psy. 


preferences of 34) Dartmouth 
students at beginning of presidential 
campaign and after 27 days. 13 per cent 
change first choice; 77 per cent make no 
change in any choice; radicals change 
more 

RICE. “Stereotypes: 

Judging Human Character.” 

Nov 1926, V :267-76 

258 Dartmouth students tried to identify 


A Source of Error in 
Ini. Pers. Res 


nine portraits as bootlegger, premier, 
bolshevik, senator, labor leader, editor, 
manufacturer, financier 16 per cent in 


excess of chance 


RICH. “Dr. Marston on Deception Types.” 
im. Psy., XXXVII:307 
Any complication of conditions which 
leads to conflicting impulses makes al! 


persons react more slowly, hence not valid 


as test of deception 


ROGERS “Genius and Health.” Sci. Mo 
19%, 23:509-18 
Great men usually of excellent health 
Always took care of health 
ROHRBACH “Training in Leadership.’ 
4m. Ed. Digest, May 1926, Vol. XLV:389-91 
Among 4400 high school students chances 
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of holding office better for normal or over 


age, a bit tall, scholarship B, behavior A, 


and not freshmen 
RUGH “Principles of urriculum Test 
ing.” Relig. Ed., Dec. 1926, XX1:607 
Fears the attempt at objectivity in test 
ing ability to live the Ten Command 
ments may reduce spirituality to non 
spirituality 


RUHLEN “Experiment in Testing Ap 
preciation.”’ English Journal March 192, 
Pp 202. 


Tests of ability to recognize good rhythm 
and to interpret imagery 
SANGAMESW ARAN i Note on t he 
Physical Basis of the Psycho-galvanic Re 
flex.” Psy. Stud. Uni Myson, 1926, 1:57-@ 
Influence of changes in sweat 
on palm of hand, by washing the secre 
tion into distilled water and measuring 
the fall in resistance 
SCHWESINGER. “Slang as an Indicatio1 
»§ Character.” nl, App. Pys June 1926, X 
245-61. 
Among New Jersey delinquents 75 per 
cent passed mean of control group; test 
failed to differentiate in Brooklyn groups 
SCHW ESINGER The Social-Ethical Sig 
nificance ot Vocabulary Teachers Co 
lege Bureau of Publications, Columbia Uni 
versity, 1926, 73 pp 
Selection of 1000 words made into two 
test forms; correlation of .99 between 
them. Correlation with intelligence .88 
with social status when intelligence is 
constant, .56. No relation to dishonesty 
SEAGRAVE “Causes Underlying Sex 
Delinquency in Young Girls.”” /ni. Soc. Hyg., 
1926, 12:523-29. 
Not subnormal in health or intelligence 
Poor home background 
SEARLES. “An Empirical Inquiry into 
the God Experience of 140 College Students.” 
Relig. Ed., Aug. 1926, XXI:334 
Questionnaire on present attitudes, be 
liefs, changes and causes of change 
SEVERANCE. “What Do University Stu 
dents Read?” Sch. & Soc., June 5, 1926, 
XXIII :726-8 
523 books borrowed from rental collection 
for recreational reading by Univ. of Miss 
ouri students; Hudson, Eternal Circle Ist; 
Cather, Professor's House, 2nd. From 
Univ. Library Conrad, Hudson, Kipling, 
and O’Henry led. Among magazines Sat 
urday Evening Post and American Maga 
zine far ahead 
SKAGGS. “Changes in Pulse, Breathing 
and Steadiness under Conditions of Startled 
ness and Excited Expectancy.” /ni. Comp. 
Psy., Aug. 1926, V1I:303-17. 


secretion 


Startling by auto horn or electrical 
shocks accelerates breathing, retards 
heart, does not affect steadiness; ex 


pectancy affects steadiness. 
SNOW. “Personal Factors in Sales Suc 
cess.” Indus. Psy., May 1926, 1:354-61 
152. successful salesmen above average 
height but not extreme More success 
ful are slightly heavier 
S . “Tests for Transportation Pilots.” 
Jnl. App. Psy., March 1926, X:37-51. 
Apparatus to test emotional stability in 
an emergency and recklessness in choice 
of routes 
STARBUCK. Character Tests and Meas 
urements U. S. Bureau of Ed. Bulletin, 
1926, No. 7, Chapter V 


Bibliography of 153 references covering 
material through 1924 on nature of per 
sonality, case study 


methods, trait and 


125 


1w 


131 


133 


1M 


character jualities, ratings an 
experimental methods 
STEAD. “Factors in Mental and 5S asth 
Ability (As Measured by Menta Moto and 
Scholastic Tests and Character 
Brit. Jnl. Psy., Jan. 1926. 1 
Ratings on six character traits 
with tests when studied statistically i 
cate a general moral factor mparable 
to Spearmans “G 
STODDARD & RUCH “Ratings of Dow 
ney Will-Temperament Traits.” ’ if 
Psy Dex 1926, X:42 


Under yndition of xtren P 


STRATTON 

of Disease Apr 

1926, XX1:19 

Twenty typ t ns lustra 
ints t 


larly scarlet fever Sin r study of fe 
STRONG “Interest A y i 
Managers In Oct 126, \ 


235-4 


terest indication ts 83 
STRONG. “An Interest Test { Pers 
Managers.” /» R Sept \ 
194-2D3 
1271 records obtained from 18 « ip 
indicate poss bility measuring 
ity between one persor 
those of the average member f a giver 


occupation or et It u 
to score for 12 occupations 
STUART. “Data on the Allege Psy 
pathology of the Only Child 1 he 


& Soc. Psy., Jan. 1926, XX:441 
No relation between number 
and emotional symptoms indicated 
Colgate Mental Hygiene Test apple 
45 young men 

STUDENCKI “Children's Relatior t 

Themselves.” Ped Som March 1926 

XXXIIT:61-70 
Essays written by 2000 ilidren in Poland 
on such subjects as “I am very bad 
why?”, “A boy is loved by everyone 
why?”, “I must improve: why?”. Shows 
variation of traits mentioned with age 
Decrease in subordination particularly 
noticeable 

SYMONDS “Study of 

School Pupils as Shown 

tion of Contrasted Groups.” 

Psy. Bull., March 1926, XXIIT:171 
Those who obtain effective result 


Habits or Higt 
by Close Observa 


Abstra 


their study are unwilling to let quest 
go unanswered, tend to work tir 
have work done on time, and 


experiences No difference i ordina 
rules about study 
SYZ “Observations the Unrelia 


of Subiective Reports | t 

actions.” Psy Oct 26, XAVIT:119 
No subject reported feeling n more thar 
37 per cent of his galvar 
most of them reported or 10 per cent ¢ 
25 per cent These variatior wes e 
the tior ol sor t 

SYZ Psycho-galvanic St S z 

phreni 1, 

16 :747 
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135. 


138 


14. 


141. 


142. 


differences in type of curve, and in respir- 
ation curves, between paranoid schizo- 
phrenics ar catatonics 
SYZ “Psycho-galvanic Studies Sixty 
four Medical Students. Brit. Jnl. Psy., July 
1926, XVII1:54-69 
Excellent technique finds difference in 


few re 
Studies 


making 
many 


balance between those 
i making 


curve 


sponses and those 


exact shape ot reaction 


TANAKA ‘A Study of Moral Evaluatior 
by Boys and Girls."”” Jap. Jni. Psy., 1926, I 
81-99 
100 items of conduct rated from +10 t 
y 7000 childrer Comparison oi 
sexes shows agreement cor ict in 
arger social tters, but some disagree- 
ment persor matters Agree more 
in what they disapprove 
THAYER “Teacher Ratings Secondary 
Schools n id. & Sup Sept. 1926, 
pr 61-7 
Review of previous work concluding that 
ratings are and general esti 
mates and impressions better 
TJADEN “Emotional Reactions of De 
linguent Boys of Superior Intelligence Com- 
pared with Those of College Students.” 
Ini. Abn. & S Psy., July 1926, p. 192. 
Pressey test shows 8) per cent of the 
choices by reform boys 
agreeing with those of college students 
TOOPS “What We Are Failing to Meas 
ure in Education.” Jnl. Ed. Res., Feb. 1926, 
pp. 118-2 
Tests need to be longer. College records 
not now being utilized Intercorrelations 
of relatively unique capacities almost en 


tirely unknown 
TRABUE “A Demonstratior 
ter Reading’.”” /ndus. Psy., Aug 
An experience with a New York faker. 
TRAVIS “The Diagnosis of «haracter 
Types by Visual and Auditory Thresholds.” 


*‘Charac- 
1926, 1:521. 


of 


Psy. Mono., (U. of Iowa Studies in Psy. No. 
10), Vol. 36, No. 2, 1926, pp. 18-37. 
Threshold to change of light and sound 


was raised for schizophrenic patients and 

lowered for psycho-neurotics 
TREDGOLD, BURT, SMITH, THOMAS. 
Etc “The Definition and Diagnosis of 
Moral Imbecility.” Brit. Jnl. Medical Psych., 
March 1926, V:6 

Lengthy discussions of the usefulness of 


the term in British law. Endeavor to 
isolate it from intellectual defect and 
emotional imbalance. 
UHRBROCK “Interest as an Indication 
of Ability.” Jnl. App. Psy., Dec. 1926, X:487. 
Review of 26 previous publications con- 


cluding that interests, except in a specfic 


occupation, are relatively permanent and 
agree to some extent with ability. Con- 
firmed by an experiment on the interests 
of 253 students in things, people and 
ideas. 
UHRBROCK. “Personal Estimates of 
Character Traits.” Ped. Sem., Sept. 1926, 


XXXITI :491 -6. 


Study of self-rating by checking traits on 


the Downey scale Thirty-two murder- 
ers in Pennsylvania agree well with co)- 
lege men and women. Intelligent per- 
sons knew they were intelligent, others 
thought they were. 
VAN WATERS. The Child, the Clinic and 
the Court Republic Publishing Company, 
1926 


Case studies showing the need for clinical 


examination rather than blind justice. 
VITELES. “The Clinical Method in In- 
dustry.” 


Indus. Psy., Dec. 1926, 1:753. 


149, 


153. 
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W oodw 


and se 


with 
X-O, 


studied 
Pressey 


Taxi drivers 
juestionr 
studies 


VON BRACKEN 


iire, 


“Eleven Personality Cor 


ceptions on the Basis of Description 

Personality.”” The Jena Contributions to 

Child and Educational Psychology—Psy 

logical Institute, Univ. of Jena No 

Fall 1925 Abstract in Jnl. Pers. Res., Ma 

June 1926, V:6 
Review of methods tf describing persor 
ality; systemat lescriptions give 
information free descriptions 
are ies satis ing nd more difficuit 
recognize Bibliography of 120 titles, ; 
maril\ Germar 

W ASHBURN, BOOTH, STOCKER, GLICK 

MAN ‘Directed and Free Recalls of Pile 

ant nd Unpleasant Experiences as Ti 

of Cheerf and Depressed Temperam: 

im. Ji Psy., April 1926, XXXVII:278 
Word association experiments sepa 
the cheerful from the depressed grouy 

WASHBURN, ROWLEY & WINTER. “A 

Further Study of Revived Emotions 

lated to Emotional and Calm Temper 

ments.” im. Jni. Psy., April 1926, XXXVII 

™) 

Emotional students give, in general, large 
galvanometer defiections while reliving 
emotional experience 

WATSON ** Doe World-Mindedness De 

pend upon Good Will or Information, upor 

Character or Intelligence?” Relig. } 

April 1926, XXI1:188-94 
Study of results of 7 previous investiga 
tions and 4 reported for the first time 
indicating no general factor of chaiac 
ter; some relation to intelligence; great 
est influence from school and first-han 
experiences; little from church or Sun 
day School 

WATSON Experiments with Religious 

Education Tests, Program Paper No. 5 

Association Press, 1926, 3 pp 
Report of religious and ethical tests giver 
to 15,000 boys. Development of a “crite 
rion score’ method for determining the 
best answers Tests agreed in genera 
with leaders’ judgment of boys. No cor- 
relation between’ Biblical and e:hica 
tests. Little change during the summer 
camp. Samples of 20 types of test. 

WATSON “The Measurement of the 

Less Tangible Qualities.” Voc. Guid. Mag 

March 1926, IV:281-89 
Summary of 9% investigations in tne 
realm of personality and character tests; 
20 suggestions regarding ratings. 

WATSON Some Methods of Program 

Appraisal Program Papers No. 4, Ass 

ciation Press, 1926, 32 pp 

Sample forms for evaluating the success 
of group character building activities, 


testing attitudes toward Y.M.C.A., recre- 


ation, races, religions. 
WATSON & WATSON. Case Studies for 
Teachers of Religion. Association Press 
1926, 296 pp 


Case 9 suggests approaches to the meas- 
urement of a religious education activity 


and lists available tests 83-89 in case 
studies. 
WEBER. “Moral Judgment in Female De- 


linquents.”” Jnl. App. Psy., March* 1926, X:89 
138 delinquents in Nebraska rate offenses 
for seriousness very much as do students 
in Wells College 


WELLMAN. “The School Child’s Choice 
of Companions.” Jni. Ed. Res., Sept. 1926, 
XTV 126-32. 

Daily observation over 5 months of 113 
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children show girls choosing companions 
like themselves in scholarship, 
choosing those like themselves in height, 


boys 


I.Q. and chronological age 
157. WELLS “The Gener Personality an 
Certain Features of tl Sex Life.’ 4 
Hyg., April 1926, X:345 
Questionnaire replies 20 men indi 
cate that previous sex instruction i 
unrelated to sex activities 
18. WELLS “A Note on Numerical Scores 
for Introvert and Extrovert Self-Rating.’ 
nl, Abn, & S Psy oO Dec 1926, XXI 
316-18 
Men wit promiscuous sex experience 
tend to be | yant extroverts 
9°. WHALEY “Bibhograp m Trait Meas 
urements and Their Practical Use.” Cal 
Quar. of Secondary Ed Jar 1926, 1:236 
Eleven references, three of which perta 
to the Downey test 
10. WHITSON & HANCHETTE. “What Meas 
ures Do We Have r Growth in Persor 
ality?” The Family, July 1926, pp. 139-44 
Suggested questionnaire 1 child-traiming 
habits of the mother Shows how sucl 
questionnaires habit statements car 
be used to show gains ver periods of 
time 
161. WIRES. “The Downey Will-Temperament 
Profile Personality Studies of Juvenil 
Delinquents.’ Tl fin. € Soc. Psy Jan 
1926, XXI: 416-40 


ten of them 
instances in which 
case 


Tests given to 67 clink 
reported in detail. No 


noticeably opposed to 


test score 

history or personality analysis, although 

high test scores appeared as frequently 

where not expected as where expected 
162. WOODROW. “A Picture Preference Char 
ms. 


THE NEED FOR A COOPERATIVE TRAINING PRO- 
GRAM FOR SCHOOL COUNSELORS 


acter 


519 


ings on ira 
163. WOODROW 
Sum: 
1+. WORTHINGTON 
Beh 
M f 
Valid differences 
Pit D 
work, St 
Kraepelir 
165. YARBOROUGH S 
Success in Colleg 4 
Nov. 1926, XXI 
S) per cent witte 
tavorablk 
166. YOAKUM & MANSON 
Means of Deter I 
and the Relativ Desir 
Ini. \ ‘ xX 
well; desira ty 
size of 
creases with time ter tion 
between Downey tests and t traits rated 
167. ZELENY. “A Me re of Social Gainions 
of Students.” /) Sept.-Oct 
XI:56. 
Gives tests yf pit ns ap] 
ogy classes. Reliability 8 


during semester 


A. H. Epcerton 


Professor of Industrial Education and Chairman of Guidance Course 


University of Wisconsin 


When requested by the Chairman 
to discuss the developmental pro- 
gram for training vocational and 
educational counselors with which 
we are still experimenting at the 
University of Wisconsin, I know 
that I failed to show the proper 
amount of enthusiasm. The reason 
for this apparent lack of apprecia- 
tion will be obvious when I point out 
that the topic under discussion this 
morning is one which deserves criti- 
cal analysis from within, as well as 
from without, especially since coun- 
selor-training programs have neces- 
sarily been hampered both because 
of academic traditions and adminis- 
trative difficulties. 


For example, because of the re- 


cency of the demand for trained 
counselors, only a few teacher- 
training institutions (universities, 


colleges, and normal schools) have 
actually attempted to offer adequate 
counselor-training programs. As a 
result of this tendency the full-time 
and part-time counselors, and the 
prospective counselors, have usually 
been forced to elect a more or less 
satisfactory sequence of studies 
from courses which have been 


marily designed for classroom teac] 

ers, school administrators, and 

others. For this reason we find, 

contrary to the opinion of some edu- 

cators, that low placement in the : 
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frequency distribution table of a re- 
cent study on preparation for guid- 
ance work through courses taken, 
does not necessarily mean inade- 
quate preparation for counseling, 
especially if the counselor stands 
high in related professional, person- 
nel, or occupational experience. 
However, other things being equal, 
those counselors who have high 
standings both in educational prepa- 
ration and in professional, personnel, 
or occupational experience are clear- 
ly the best equipped for all-round 
educational and vocational counsel- 
ing. 

Notwithstanding this explanation 
of our present predicament, | shal! 
contend that these agencies still fall 
far short of their opportunity and 
obligation. In other words, there ts 
increasing dissatisfaction being 
shown on the part of all concerned 
with the present methods of pre- 
paring school counselors. It is a 
complex problem for which no edu- 
cational panacea should be sought. 
Nevertheless, from the evidence at 
hand it is quite obvious that, whil 
much valuable basic and supplemen- 
tary counselor-training may be con- 
ducted in the teacher-training insti- 
tutions alone, the most satisfactory 
results can be had only by estab- 
lishing cooperative relationships 
with the public schools, where ex- 
perimental work and practical coun- 
seling may be studied first-hand. 

Standards and preparations for coun- 
seling are becoming more and more im- 
portant. Many school systems have 
now recognized that the counseling 
of pupils is a public rather than a 
private duty. Their obligation to 
help diagnose the pupil’s capacities 
and interests, on the one hand, and 
to undertake scientific investigation 
of the nature and needs of occupa- 
tions, on the other, is beginning to 
be met. Judging from the reports 
of 124 full-time and 211 part-time 
counselors in 143 cities of varying 


size, vocational counseling acti, 
ties can and should be provided 
all junior high schools, senior hig! 
schools, and part-time schools in or 
der (1) that pupils may have a bet 
ter understanding of the nature . 
work, methods of employment, a 
requirements for success in the im. 
portant divisions of selected voca 
tions ; (2) that they may have a {: 
appreciation of the problems a: 
conditions confronting persons e¢1 
gaged in these positions, and 
that they may become somewh; 
acquainted with the relative poss) 
bilities that are open in such pu: 
suits. 
Then, too, the results of recen 
investigations have stressed 
vital and growing importance 
providing both suitable counseling 
activities and adequately prepare 
counselors. A persistent tenden 
on the part of those who are uni: 
formed to conceive of vocational | 
guidance and counseling either as a y 
pseudo-control, or as an arbitra: 
method of “tinkering with children 
minds”, is still meeting with 
riticism from those who proper! 
object to having early and unw 
decisions forced upon youth. 
contrast to this attitude, ma: 
schools now provide their principals 4 
with somewhat expert assistance by @& 
appointing specially trained coun- /¥ 
selors, for full or part time, to un- & 


dertake the work of diagnosing the } 
capacities and interests of individua 
pupils, of guiding their choices 
educational and vocational oppor 
tunities, and, in some cases, «i 
supervising their early employment 
experiences. 


As the work of counseling is 0! 
such vital concern, it is imperativ: 
that it be administered by person: 
possessing the needed equipmen: 
and training. The duties of each 
counselor demand a high standing 17 
personality, in vision, and in trai: 
ing. The mistake is often made o 
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presuming that men and women 
with many years of successful teach- 
ing experience would necessarily 
make the most successful counsel- 
ors. Although teaching experience 
is recognized as an asset to the 
counselor, it is obvious that success- 
ful teaching experience alone will 
not suffice. In the smaller school 
systems where adequate provisions 
for counseling have not been made, 
regular teachers in the schooi have 
sometimes been assigned as the 
counselors. This practice is often a 
commendable beginning if the 
teacher possesses desirable qualifi- 
cations and is relieved of teaching 
so that he may have sufficient time 
to devote to counseling. In any case 
the counselors should have a broad, 
comprehensive knowledge of the 
occupational possibilities re- 
quirements through first-hand con- 
tacts. The diagnosis and recom- 
mendations made must be based as 
far as possible upon scientific know]l- 
edge, and the individual problems 
must be carefully investigated. 
IVherein our counselor-training pro- 
grams have been found wanting. Ob- 
viously, we have failed to give suf- 
ficient recognition to the individual 
differences of the persons who came 
to us for training. Even a cursory 
analysis of their training and experi- 
ence qualifications, for example, 
shows that these prospective coun- 
selors came to us with widely vary- 
ing backgrounds. Some have en- 
tered without either guidance train- 
ing or counselor experience ; others 
have had the counseling experience, 
but little or no guidance training ; 
others have had some guidance 
training, but little or no counseling 
experience; still others have had 
rich personnel or occupational ex- 
perience, but little or no school 
(teaching or counseling) experi- 
ence ; and the like. All of which im- 
plies that a training program for 
any individual should supplement 


the assets he may possess for coun- 
seling, and likewise supplement the 
limitations he has for the work in 
question. 

With the assistance of the Nation- 
al Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, a careful analysis was made of 
the training, experience, and per- 
sonal qualifications of 335 counselors 
(124 devoting full time and 211 giv- 
ing one-fourth or more time). This 
study reveals several interesting 
facts, some of which clearly indicate 
that our counselor-training agencies 
themselves have been sadly in need 


of considerable guidance It was 
found, for example, that different 
combinations of duties are being 


performed and different preparation 
has been needed by counselors in the 
junior high, senior high, and contin 
uation schools These differences 
are too significant to be blinked at 
by any agency which now assumes 
some responsibility for preparing 
vocational counselors. The time has 
come when we must dispense with 
the prevailing but erroneous assump 
tion that a single prescribed (even 
inflexible, in some cases) counselor 
training program is adequate to 
meet the varying needs of individual 
rainees who desire to become 
equipped for special advisement 
services on any school level. Fail- 
ure by such a training agency to 
apply its own accepted principles of 
guidance is certain to bring it under 
hre, sooner or later 

A codperative counselor-training pro 
gram. The counselor-training plan, 
as now operated at the University 
of Wisconsin, was officially recog- 
nized as an integral part of our in- 
structional offering during the past 
collegiate year. Perhaps it should 
be stated that this acceptance was 
preceded by a period of experimen- 
tation which involved both field 
work and off-the-campus laboratory 
work. In each case it seemed de- 
sirable to ascertain the extent to 
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which this department might utilize 
the laboratories of establishments 
and schools to supplement its ad- 
vanced courses for juniors, seniors, 
and graduate students in providing 
needed techniques for the several 
divisions of professional and occupa- 
tional work offered. 

1. The term “cooperative educa- 
tion” as used in this paper applies to 
those educational activities which 
involve the alternate placing of the 
students in campus courses and in 
related occupational laboratories or 
schools. 

2. This codperative work as now 
offered is intended (a) to provide 
social and occupational participation 
as a means of general education; 
(b) to help vitalize and clarify try- 
out work in selected professional 
and occupational pursuits ; (c) to aid 
in the orientation and progress of 
the individual in preparation for his 
chosen work. 

3. The philosophy of codperative 
education, as at present accepted, 
implies that the individuals enrolled 
are to be served in their preparation 
for professional and occupational 
callings by assisting them (a) to 
discover their interests and abilities ; 
(b) to study the world of occupa- 
tions; (c) to make choices of voca- 
tions ; (d) to prepare for chosen pur- 
suits; (e) to enter and make prog- 
ress in suitable occupations. 

4. The basic assumptions upon 
which the cooperative education 
plan has been justified as a result of 
experimentation are: (a) that this 
department of the university can 
provide the basic specialized instruc- 
tion better than can the occupations 
or public schools themselves; (b) 
that the occupational laboratory and 
public schools can orient and teach 
better the applications of the basic 
principles, techniques, and types of 
knowledge than can be done in the 
classrooms and laboratories of the 
department. 
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Aside from this campus progra 
six cities have been assisted duri 
the past leveloping the 
work by representatives from th 
department, who offer conference 
problem courses during a period 
twelve to eighteen weeks. This ex 
tension service is a cooperative p1 
ject between the Extension Divisio: 
and this department. 

The campus courses which are be 
ing pursued by Vocational Guidance 
Majors in different combinations 
clude psychology, sociology, 
nomics, industry (labor problems 
etc.), educational theory (princip| 
technique, philosophy, administra 
tion, etc.), vocational guidance (i 
troductory survey), vocational coun- 
seling (theory and practice), occupa 
tional surveys and research,/voca- 
tional information, and advanced o1 
special guidance problems ; while the 
special experiences (professional and 
practical) include school teaching, 
social work, personnel work, advise- 
ment work, and miscellaneous oc- 
cupational experiences. 

The cooperative students work 
either part time or in pairs, alte: 
nating days or weeks between 
campus work and establishments or 
public schools. In the latter case 
two students, A and B, constitute 
one full-time worker, A working in 
the establishment, for example, o1 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
while B is pursuing studies on th 
campus, and B working in the estab- 
lishment on Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays, while 4 is on the 
campus. 

Whenever possible, arrangement 
is made with the outside employe: 
to remunerate the student for serv- 
ices rendered; however, students 
with no experience find it difficult t 
secure work on a remunerative basis 
at the outset. For students starting 
work with no pay, an effort is made 
to secure remuneration for services 
rendered just as soon as they have 
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shown their worth. This plan in- 
volves an attempt to find work 
mainly for the training and experi- 
ence it provides, rather than with 
the thought of paying students for 
going to college. Furthermore, stu- 
dents receive credit only for such 
work as is coordinated with their 
programs of study. 

In conclusion. Finally, vocational 
counseling has gradually won an im- 
portant place in the present organiz- 
ation (and on the pay-roll) of pro- 
gressive school systems. Combined 
with educational counseling it is be- 
ing given under the direction of 
principals in their respective schools, 
by men and women who are more or 
less prepared to aid in_ properly 
diagnosing the aptitudes and capaci- 
ties of the pupils and to provide ac- 
curate knowledge of the nature and 
need of the occupations. Conse- 
quently, the urgent need for special- 
ly trained men and women to base 
their diagnoses and recommenda- 


tions for the problems of individual 
pupils upon accurate knowledge de 
mands suitable training 
courses for counselors than we have 
had in the past. Judging from the 
expe riment which has been described 
briefly, the best results can be had 
only when the training includes ex- 
periences in investigation of occu- 
pational conditions, as well as in the 
problems of school counseling 

In considering this, or any other 
cooperative training program for 
counselors, it should be borne in 
mind that the special needs of the 
pupils to be counseled, and the 
peculiar conditions under which the 
counseling is to be done, should 
properly determine both the nature 
and extent of the desired prepara- 
tion. Likewise, the importance of a 
full understanding of the philosophy, 
organization, curriculums, and ad- 
ministration of the school in which 
the counseling is to be done, must 
not be overlooked. 


TRAINING FOR VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS 


Harry D. Kitson 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


In devising a curriculum for the 
training of experts in vocational 
guidance one fundamental principle 
should be kept in mind, namely, 
vocational guidance is a distinct pro- 
fession. It is not an adjunct to the 
teaching of English or mathematics. 
It is not a side issue of the work of 
dean of men or women. It is not a 
pastime to be indulged in during odd 
moments by a principal, vice-princi- 
pal, placement officer, registrar, or 
attendance officer. It is not a job 
for amateurs, to be assigned to a 
person just because he or she has a 
warm heart. Vocational guidance is 
a distinct profession, just as inde- 
pendent as the work of the physi- 
cian, the lawyer, the nurse, or any 
other highly specialized worker. 


There are several implications in- 
volved in this statement. For one 
thing, it implies that the persons who 
will undertake the training should 
already have a liberal arts education 
with a thorough grounding in bio- 
logical science and the humanities. 
Only on such a basis will they be 
prepared to undertake training of a 
graduate professional grade 

Another implication in the state- 
ment that vocational guidance is a 
distinct profession is that we must 
have a professionalized curriculum 
Now a professionalized curriculum 
does not mean a hodgepodge of 
courses chosen from the liberal arts 
college because they bear upon the 
work of guidance. It does not mean, 
for example, that we can train an 
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expert in vocational guidance by 
means of courses in academic psy- 
chology, sociology, or economics, 
nor even in vocational psychology. 
We must make out a new curricu- 
lum with the categories used in 
guidance. What are those cate- 
gories? 

As I look over the curricula de- 
signed for the training of workers in 
the various professions I see one 
fundamental basis of organization. 
It is coming to be designated the 
“functional” approach. It looks at 
the activities of the worker in a pro- 
fession in terms of the operations he 
actually performs. Proceeding on this 
basis, let us make a list of the func- 
tions performed by a worker in the 
field of vocational guidance: 
1. Gather information about 

tions. 

Impart this information. 
Analyze individuals. 
. Counsel with individuals regard- 
ing 
(a) Choice of vocation, 
(b) Preparation for vocation, 
(c) Training for vocation. 
5. Place persons in jobs. 
6. Follow up workers 
been placed. 

When we have developed a truly 
professionalized curriculum for the 
training of experts in vocational 
guidance we shall undoubtedly or- 
ganize it along these lines. Each 
division of the training will consist 
of a presentation of the techniques 
involved in performing these vari- 
ous functions. We are already at a 
stage where we are justified in giv- 
ing one major year’s course en- 
titled, “Principles of Vocational 
Guidance.” This is already being 
given in a number of institutions. 
In my opinion we are also justified 
at the present moment in giving at 
least a major semester course en- 
titled, “Analysis of Vocational 
Activities”, and another entitled, 
“Analysis of the Individual,” One 
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might give a semester’s course i: 


There is also materia 
course in educa- 


placement. 
for a semester’s 
tional guidance 

jut professional training cannot 
be given through “courses” alone 
A truly professional curriculum 
should offer opportunity whereby 
students can obtain practice in th 
use of the techniques concerned 
Just as the medical curriculum in- 
cludes clinical courses, interneships 
and the like, so should the curricu- 
lum in vocational guidance include 
opportunity for practical experience 
This should be provided in conjunc 
tion with agencies that are carrying 
on vocational guidance in which ad- 
vance students can work as appren- 
tices. 

To such facilities should be added 
opportunities for research. Voca- 
tional guidance is so new that fac- 
tual material must be gathered 
Furthermore;.in the prosecution of 
this calling one will be obliged t 
carry on research continually. His 
professional training, then, should 
be so planned as to develop his skil! 
as a research worker. Just as every 
high grade medical school has sev 
eral research laboratories in which 
investigations are conducted looking 
toward the discovery of new facts 
and methods relating to the treat- 
ment of disease, so should every in- 
stitution which seeks to train ex 
perts in vocational guidance main 
tain groups of workers. Such train- 
ing is a most valuable part of the 
professional curriculum. 

In conclusion, let me again state 
what I regard to be the fundamental 
requirements of a training course 
for workers in vocational guidance 
First, the conception of guidance as 
a distinct profession; second, a 
functional approach to the sub- 
ject, demanding not an academic 
treatment of liberal arts subjects 
but a presentation of the operations 
actually carried on by the expert in 
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vocational guidance. It is true we 
have not yet reached the stage of 
development where we can prepare 
a complete program of professional 
training such as that which I out- 
lined above. Nevertheless we can 


already make a start toward it, and 
if we keep in mind the fundame ..« 
principles of professional education 
we shall find that the curriculum we 
shall eventually evolve will be sound 
and on a truly professional plane 


A TRAINING PROGRAM FOR VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELORS 


Georce E. Myers 
Professor of Vocational Education and Guidance, University of M 
It is quite obvious that two things done and especially mm account f 
are fundamental in planning a pro-_ the maturity, the general education, 
gram of training for any kind of and the experience of those who are 


position or occupation : (1) the 
nature of the work to be done; and 
2) the sort of people who are 
called upon to do it, that is, the other 
qualifications which are desired in 
these people besides special train- 
ing for the work. This is not the 
place to enter into an extensive dis- 
cussion of either of these topics in 
relation to counseling. It is taken 
for granted that you have a fairly 
definite idea of the work which a 
vocational counselor should be ex- 
pected to do and that this will serve 
as a background for the discussion. 

It is well to remind ourselves, 
however, that among the qualifica- 


tions, aside from special training, . 


which those who select counselors 
often emphasize are: (1) a person- 
ality which attracts and gets on well 
with adolescents; (2) sufficient ma- 
turity to command the respect of 
pupils and fellow teachers; (3) at 
least as good a general education as 
is possessed by the average high 
school teacher, usually represented 
by graduation froma college of good 
standing; (4) successful experience 
as a teacher; and (5) preferably, 
some business or industrial experi- 
ence. 

We shall, then, do well to recog- 
nize at the outset that, on account 


of the nature of the work to be 


called upon to do it, th 


training of counselors is ' 
graduate undertaking. This does 
not mean that we are not interested 
in the undergraduate work of th 
who are to be counselors. We should 
be intensely interested in this, but 
chiefly to the end that it shall be 
well-rounded and provide good prep- 
aration for teaching. Personally, | 
would like to see hygiene, general 
biology, heredity, economics, and 
sociology stressed in the undergrad 
uate work of all students. And for 
those who are to teach, much atten- 
tion, of course, is necessary to psy- 
chology and education \ single 
course in vocational guidance, which 
opens up the problem and shows the 
nature of the work to be done, also 
may well be included in the under 
graduate preparation of all high 
school teachers. This would serve 
to acquaint this body of teachers 
generally with the guidance move- 
ment and make them sympathetic 
with the counselor’s work. It would 
also aid in discovering individuals 
who should later make = special 


e special 
largely a, 
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preparation for counseling and other 
guidance work. But those who, as 
voung undergraduates, become in- 
terested in counseling should un 
stand that their best approach t 
this work is through teaching, fol- 
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lowed or accompanied by graduate 
study. Also, they may well try 
themselves out in counseling before 
beginning special training for this 
work, along with their teaching, by 
assisting voluntarily the regularly 
appointed counselors. 

In presenting the following list of 
courses which are desirable for one 
to take who is to become a counsel- 
or, it has seemed wise to arrange 
them by departments without refer- 
ence to whether they are graduate 
or undergraduate courses. As actu- 
ally offered, many of them are open 
to both seniors and graduates. The 
student who has taken a large num- 
ber of these courses as an under- 
graduate will have less to take as a 
graduate. It should be understood, 
however, that all but one of the 
courses in the list headed vocational 
guidance is graduate work, and this 
course should be so conducted as to 
carry graduate credit for those who 
have not taken it as undergraduates. 
Also, there is enough work proposed 
to entitle one who completes it to 
the master’s degree. 

Sociology. It is proposed that a 
course in the principles of sociology 
be followed by other courses 
dealing with urban __ sociology, 
community problems, the family, 
and the principles of social case 
work. As these courses are given in 
the University of Michigan they 
comprise fourteen semester hours 
of work. A counselor who is to 
prove effective in helping boys and 
girls interpret occupational informa- 
tion and try-out or exploratory ex- 
periences in terms of their individual 
characteristics and limitations, must 
take into account the family and 
community environment from which 
they come and must know how to 
study that environment effectively. 
Since there is a close similarity be- 
tween social case work and voca- 
tional counseling, he should be able 
to take advantage of the principles 
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and methods which have been de- 
veloped through years of experience 
and study in this related field. 

Economics. In addition to knowing 
the fundamentals in this field the 
counselor should take courses deal- 
ing with labor problems, particular- 
ly with the organization, policies 
and activities of labor unions, labor 
legislation affecting employment of 
minors, workmen’s compensatio: 
laws, etc.; industrial and business 
organization, with special attentior 
to organization charts, functions of 
different departments, relations be- 
tween departments, etc.; and per- 
sonnel management,—a total of 
twelve to fifteen semester hours in- 
cluding the elementary courses 
Such courses are essential to a prop- 
er understanding by the counselor 
of the occupational information 
which he presents to his pupils, and 
to the giving of sound advice in 
placement matters. Such courses 
are valuable also in calling the coun- 
selor’s attention to important rami- 
fications of the vocational guidance 
problem in the management of busi- 
ness and industry. 

Psychology. A course in general 
psychology should be followed by 
one or more courses in educational 
psychology with emphasis upon the 
learning process, habit formation, 
etc.; the psychology of individual 
differences ; social psychology ; group 
and individual intelligence tests; 
statistical method as applied to men- 
tal and social measurements; voca- 
tional psychology with special refer- 
ence to selection, assignment, trans- 
fer and promotion of workers; and 
abnormal psychology or the psy- 
chology of exceptional children 
These courses call for eighteen to 
twenty semester hours of work. In 
every aspect of the vocational coun- 
selor’s work one or more of these 
phases of psychology has important 
applications. Educational psychol- 
ogy has its chief significance in the 
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teaching of occupational informa- 
tion. The psychology of individual 
lifferences and the results of intelli- 
eence tests have important applica- 
tions in advising concerning choice 
of try-out experiences, in helping 
pupils interpret occupational infor- 
mation and experiences in relation 
to their characteristics and limita- 
tions, in advising concerning special 
training and placement, and in fol- 
low-up work with those who fail 
and with those who succeed. Some 
knowledge of statistical method is 
essential to the proper interpreta- 
tion and use of the results of intelli- 
gence and other tests. Vocational 
psychology probably has its chief 
significance in placement and _ fol- 
low-up problems of the counselor, 
though the whole question of special 
aptitude tests is involved also. The 
psychology of exceptional children 
is valuable as an aid in discovering 
and dealing with mental, tempera- 
mental, and emotional abnormalities 
that every counselor will encounter 
in various aspects of his work. 

Education. It is proposed that the 
work in this field include a course in 
each of the following: philosophy 
of education, school administration, 
principles of teaching in secondary 
schools, the high school curriculum, 
and introduction to vocational edu- 
cation,—a total of fourteen or more 
semester hours, in addition to such 
directed teaching, or practice teach- 
ing, as may be included in prepara- 
tion for teaching. 

It is clear that vocational counsel- 
ing is essentially an educational 
function carried on in a school sys- 
tem, and specifically in the junior 
and senior high schools of that sys- 
tem. It is important, therefore, that 
the one who performs this function 
shall know the more fundamental 
principles which underlie education, 
shall be acquainted with its organ- 
ization and administration, and shall 
be familiar with the objectives, cur- 
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and methods of 
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education should acquaint the pros- 
pective counselor with training 
portunities full-time, t 
evening, and correspondence — for 
all kinds of whether 
these opportunities are provided by 
public or lucational insti 
tutions or in employment itself 
! Guidan \t least the 
should be in- 
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schools course in 


part ime, 


occupations 
private 


ocationa 
following 
cluded: 
guidance, a subject-matter course in 
occupational information, a course 
in the technique of individual coun- 
seling, observation and _ practice 
work in counseling, and pecial 
problems or seminar course. This 
calls for twelve hours of 
work, the problems course 
for four hours and each of the 
others, two hours 

The first of these courses should 
give the student an overview of 
vocational guidance, an appreciation 
of its place in a system of publi 
education, a general idea of what 
constitutes a comprehensive pro- 
gram of guidance, and an under- 
standing of the counselor’s place in 
such a program. The second should 
acquaint him with information con- 
cerning a wide range of occupations, 
and with the procedure in gathering 
and using such information effec- 
tively. It should involve carefully 
supervised first-hand investigation 
of opportunities and requirements in 
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such an occupation as that of voca- 
tional counselor, though as yet dif- 
ficult to provide adequately. The 
purpose of the special problems 
course is to introduce the counselor 
to research methods in his field and 
to build up an interest in making in- 
vestigations later in his work as 
counselor. 

It should be understood that the 
above constitutes the minimum 
training desirable for a counselor. 
As already noted, industrial or busi- 
ness experience, even though limited 
to summer employment, will prove 
an additional asset of decided value 
Some of those who prepare as wm 
dergraduates for high school teach- 
ing will have had enough work in 
economics, sociology, psychology, 
and education to make it possible for 
them to complete the above mini- 
mum in one year of graduate study. 
This minimum should be considered 
necessary and adequate for the 
master’s degree. 

Those who wish to go further in 
preparation for vocational counsel- 
ing should be expected to take con- 
siderable additional work of re- 
search character in vocational guid- 


TRAINING FOR 
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ance, and such further work in the 
cognate helds as special problems 
individual differences, race psychol- 
ogy, social psychiatry, immigratior 
the labor movement, personnel mar 
agement, etc. 

At the present time all but two of 
the courses mentioned above are of- 
fered in the University of Michigan 
The two for which provision is yet 
to be made, at least one of which it 
is expected will be offered next yea: 
are the technique of individual coun 
seling, and observation and practice 
work in counseling,—both quite im- 
portant courses. 

It will be noted that in this discus 
sion only vocational counseling has 
been considered. No attention has 
been given to counseling in matters 
of health, morals, social activities 
general education, and the like, ex- 
cept in so far as these may be in- 
volved in vocational counseling 
This has been done deliberately be- 
cause it was believed better to give 
the discussion as definite a focus as 
possible. Probably the program ot 
training proposed above would be 
found fairly adequate for thes« 
other phases of counseling also. 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
FROM THE 


STANDPOINT 


OF THE FIELD WORKER 


ANNA B. Pratt 


Director, White-Williams Foundation, Philadelphia 


The majority of educators today 
are recognizing the fact that unless 
one has had some experience in do- 
ing a thing, the repetition of words 
about how to do it is futile. The 
classic illustration is driving a car,— 
you may study the process of start- 
ing, going, and stopping, and you 
may pass a creditable examination 
on paper, but unless you have done 
the things about which you write, 


over and over, until they become a 
habit, no one would engage you for 
a chauffeur. Universities are recog- 
nizing this in their scientific depart- 
ments. Who would think today of 
learning chemistry or physics with- 
out a laboratory? More recently 


psychology has demanded the same 
kind of training. No one would now 
accept the results of psychometric 
tests unless the psychologist had 
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given and evaluated tests many 
times. Guidance as a university sub- 
ect is so new that many of these 
courses still demand no field work; 
but this cannot long continue in the 
face of modern pedagogy. 
Recognizing, therefore, the need 
of field work in training for educa- 
tional and vocational guidance, in 
what should it consist? The adjec- 
tives before the word guidance sug- 
gest the first forms of held work. 
Educational guidance implies a 
knowledge of what the schools can 
give, both through courses and 
methods. Teaching in the kind of 
school in which one is to guide stu- 
dents would therefore seem to be 
one of the first requisites of educa- 
tional guidance. This form of held 
work must, of come 
through a teachers’ college or nor- 
mal school. Vocational guidance, on 
the other hand, implies the need of 
field work in various vocations and 
in employment offices where all 
kinds of occupations are studied. 
Through the experience of Dr. 
Hayes and Miss Corre in these 
forms of field work, they are better 
able than I to discuss them. 
Another type of field work not so 
evident is, 1 believe, common to 
training in both forms of guidance 
and is only recently being empha- 
sized. It is that field work which 
gives an understanding of individ- 
uals, that the guidance may be 
adapted to their needs. All would, 
I think, agree that a man might have 
information in regard to every kind 
of industry, business, and profes- 
sion, and yet be a poor counselor un- 
less he understood as well the indi- 
vidual whom he,is to guide. In the 
past this understanding for some 
counselors included only the I. Q. 
of the student, his interests, his apti- 
tudes, and his financial ability to se- 
cure the education for this chosen 
work. Sometime later counselors 
sent a visitor to the parents of the 


necessity, 


students to learn their plans and to 
bring back descriptions of the 
homes. As vocational counseling 
has developed, workers with boys 
and girls have discovered that a 
cursory visit to the home by one 
who has not learned how to evaluate 
conditions gives little real under 
standing of the student’s problem 
and no help in solving it. Yet al- 
ways in difficult cases it is this help 
which must be given before there 
can be adequate vocational guidance. 

In a study described in School 
and Society for January 16, 1926, 
Dr. John M. Brewer of Harvard 
says, that out of 4,375 cases of dis 
charge from industrial establish- 
ments, 62 per cent were because of 
failure in human relations and cha 
acter qualities, rather than through 
lack of skill or technical knowledge. 
If more than half of the misfits in 
the industrial world, as this would 
indicate, are due to unadjusted pe 
sonalities, it is quite as important 
that we know the emotional char- 
acteristics of individuals as that we 
analyze trades and processes. Psy- 
chiatrists are telling us that such 
emotional characteristics are prob- 
ably more dependent upon the kind 
of home and community in which 
the child is brought up than upon na- 
tive ability. This means that an un 
derstanding of the individual for the 
purpose of guiding him vocationally 
involves the same kind of knowledge 
that those must have who attempt 
to guide individuals in their rela- 
tionships to themselves, to their 
families, and to society, and, even 
more, it means that adjustments 
must be made in those fields if there 
is to be a successful professional, 
business, or industrial career. If the 
vocational counselor is to adapt his 
advice to the student, he must either 
make a study of the individual in all 
contacts of his life, with the inter- 
pretation of the study which will 
make him able to understand and to 
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help the student change himself 
and his environment to make adjust- 
ments possible, or he must find some 
one in the community or school who 
has this technique, and who will co- 
operate with him in the guidance so 
closely that there will be no danger 
of conflicting advice. 

Unfortunately there are few social 
agencies in any community that have 
not such a pressure of work that it 
is almost impossible for them to help 
a vocational counselor to study and 
to give the necessary treatment to 
students whom he may take to them. 


It is only when there is a visiting | 


teacher or school counselor in his 
own school that the vocational coun- 
selor can secure this highly special- 
ized help. School authorities, and 
often university professors, seldom 
realize that a definite technique out- 
side of the office of the psychologist 
or psychiatrist has been developed 
for this understanding and treat- 
ment of the individual. Many of 
them have thought that social case 
work was used only in helping peo- 
ple out of financial trouble. It is true 
that it began in that field, but today 
physicians, psychiatrists, ministers, 
personnel workers in universities, 
and others are calling upon social 
workers for help, and when they 
have not the money to employ a so- 
cial worker, they are themselves 
studying social case work that they 
may learn how to understand the 
individual as a whole, for they see 
that only in the student’s adjustment 
to life as a whole can he overcome 
the particular difficulty which has 
brought him to them. 

As our eyes are opened to these 
different techniques which a voca- 
tional counselor needs to make it 
possible to guide one unadjusted 
child who comes to him for advice 
about the work which he should 
choose, we question whether it 


would pay a counselor to spend the 
years of training which he would 
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require, and of study after he is 
counseling to keep up with informa 
tion in the different fields. There 1s 
also another factor in this prepara 
tion which must be taken into con 
sideration. The person who is inter 
ested in things—who likes to stud: 
industry and its processes—is gen 
erally not so interested in peopl 
If he attempts to do both, one fiel 
or the other is likely to suffer. Som 


big city schools are recognizing this, 


and they are dividing the work. A 


/ roster maker who has been a teach- 


er gives educational guidance; a 
teacher of vocational civics whose 
chief preparation has been in the 
field of industry and employment 
problems, and who knows the em- 
ployment opportunities of the town, 
is the vocational counselor; while 
each of these workers depends upon 
a counselor trained in social case 
work to give them an understanding 
of the student who presents a 
problem. 

Many times today, in the possible 
conflicting prescriptions of special- 
ists in medicine, we long for the old 
family physician who knew us even 
if he did not know so intimately all 
our organs. In the same way, we in 
the schools wish that it were possi- 
ble for one counselor, or even better 
for the regular teacher, to know all! 
that there is to be known about the 
child and how to adapt to him the 
educational and vocational resources 
of the community. Teachers of a 
century ago could do this because 
of the fewer students, and the limit- 
ed opportunities both in courses and 
vocations; but today the number 
and the complexity of school courses 
and the variety of industrial and 
business opportunities make this im 
possible except in the smallest com- 
munities; and it is for all who are 
initerested in guidance to study the 
whole problem and to see if ther« 
are differentiated fields for which 
there should be specific training. 
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White-Williams Foundation 


The 
began with the thought that there 
was only one field and that one 
counselor could give social, educa- 
tional, and vocational guidance, but 
ten years’ experience has almost 


convinced us that at least two 
forms of training, and _ possibly 


three, are needed for any counseling - 


above the grade school. The Junior 
Employment counselors are now 
selected only from those who have 
been trained in industrial and em- 
ployment problems, and the school 
counselors or visiting teachers, as 
they are known in other cities, are 


taken from teachers who have had 


training and experience in social 
case work.” 

From January, 1923, to Septem- 
ber, 1925, through gifts from the 
Commonwealth and Keith Funds, 
the White-Williams Foundation 
gave social case-work training to 
those who wanted to be _ school 
counselors. The applicants for 
scholarships in this training were 
required to have had a college edu- 
cation or its equivalent, teaching 
training and experience, and experi- 
ence in some form of social case 
work, preferably family case work. 
The training consisted almost en- 


tirely of field work under the di-, 


rection of a White-Williams coun- 
selor in the particular school where 
he or she was working, with inter- 
pretation of this work in the Penn- 
sylvania School of Social and Health 
Work. Since the older children 
whom they would serve had to face 
vocational problems, some under- 
standing of these as part of the stu- 
dent’s life is essential to one who is 
attempting to give general guidance 
Therefore, during the second term a 
month’s field work was given in the 
Junior Employment Service, and a 


month in the study of occupations,’ 


with an interpretive course in the 
School. This did not fit the coun- 
selor to give specific vocational ad- 


vice ; tor that, all school counselors 
send children to the counselors in the 
Junior Employment Service. It did, 
however, give an understanding of 
the field of industry and a recogni 
tion of the student's vocatir 
lems with a knowledge of where he 
could get help 

In the Philadelphia high schools 
there is usually a teacher of occupa- 
tional civics who knows the field of 
vocations, and who often acts as a 
vocational counselor in the school 
To him, also, the student may turn 
for vocational guidance 

With so many counselors, this 
makes the problem of guidance a 
complicated one. Just as the con- 
flicting advice from medical special- 
ists may be serious for the patient, 
so there is great danger in unco- 
ordinated counseling. Psychiatrists 
are telling us that one of the causes 
of unadjustment in children is the 
conflict among those who deal with 
them. Since the aim of counseling 
is to help the individual to adjust 
himself to his environment, lack of 


_ cooperation among counselors might 


actually add to unadjustment and 
leave the children in a sadder con- 
dition than they would have been 
without them. This means that we 
must study the codrdination of 
counseling as much as the processes 
of counseling. 


In Philadelphia we have found 
that an aid to this coordination was 
a knowledge by each kind of coun- 


selor of what the other was doing 


Those preparing for work in the 
Junior Employment Service spent a 
month getting a glimpse of social 
case work in the So t\ () 
izing Charity as part of their train 
ing. This of cou id not prey 
them to do case work with tl i] 
dren who came to them, but it 
showed them what case work was 
and gave them an idea of the prob- 
-lems which they could refer to a 
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case worker and the resources of the 
city in solving them. On the other 
hand, as we have already stated, for 
a like knowledge of industry, the 
school counselors who were to give 
the social guidance did some field 
work in the occupational field. 

Another aid to coordinated advice 
is a careful study of machinery to 
see that it makes for cooperation. 
This includes up-to-date records, 
methods of procedure worked out 
from experience, and frequent con- 
ferences. 

As necessary as such aids to co- 
operation are, they will not be proof 
against conflict unless there is a 
single purpose on the part of the 
counselors,—the purpose to give to 

- each child the help and advice which 
will make it possible for him to find 


himself and to adjust himself to his 
home life, his community life, and 
to his work life. When the interest 
of the child is the driving motive of 
all who counsel him, and the ma- 
chinery is kept well oiled, we need 
not fear conflicting advice. 

Before closing | must mention an- 
other objection which will be raised 
against differentiated counseling, 
its cost. We have heard this cry 
raised many times against every new 
form of education, and yet when th: 
need was recognized the money was 
forthcoming. It is therefore our 
task to decide by experimenting 
whether there is a need. If we de- 
cide that there is, and if we agree 
upon the various forms of counsel- 
ing, | believe that eventually we ca: 
get all the necessary counselors. 


TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR EDUCATIONAL AND VOCA 
TIONAL COUNSELING FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF THE FIELD WORKER 


Mary P. Corre 


Director, Occupational Research and Counseling Division, Vocation Bureau, 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


lor a number of years field work- 


ers connected with the Cincinnati’ 


Vocation Bureau have been gather- 
ing occupational information which 
has been published in pamphlet 
form, and distributed to the schools. 
The primary purpose of such 
pamphlets has been to _ furnish 
teachers with information and ma- 
terial for use in discussing with 
their classes the various occupations 
and the related problems. 

As yet, the Cincinnati school sys- 
tem has not included a class in oc- 
cupations as part of the school curri- 
culum. It has therefore depended 
upon individual teachers as _ to 
whether this occupational informa- 
tion furnished by the field workers 
should be used in the course of study 
and given a place in the English or 


geography class, though more fre 
quently it has been the teachers of 
civics who have used the occupa- 
tional pamphlets as a part of their 
course of study. 

For most Cincinnati teachers the 
subject of occupations is a new and 
unexplored field. The subject has 
not been brought to their attention 
by means of a college course taken 
during the years of preparation for 
teaching, nor have they had the time 
or interest to delve into this field on 
their own initiative. And so it has 


been that the occupational informa- 
tion gathered by the field workers 
has been used, though more often 
not used, by teachers who have no 
particular interest or background in 
the subject. 

There is a great need for teach- 
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ers while still in training to have a 
chance to study occupations and be- 


come aware of the fundamental im- 


portance of the subject in its rela- 
tion to their work as teachers, and 
to their work as counselors. For al- 
though Cincinnati teachers do not 
definitely serve as vocational coun- 
selors, we must recognize that 
teachers frequently act in this 
capacity when called upon by the 
many pupils who come to them for 
help and advice. 

Therefore, at the suggestion of 
the Director of the Vocation Bureau, 
the University of Cincinnati in 1925 
first included a discussion of occu- 


pational problems as a part of its, 


course in civics for teachers. This 
course, in the Liberal Arts College, 
is required of all who wish to grad- 
uate from the College of Education, 
from which at present the largest 
number of Cincinnati teachers are 
chosen. Therefore, students enrol] 
in this class while they are still tak- 
ing undergraduate work and pre- 
paring for the vocation of teaching, 
and they may be sophomores, jun- 
iors, or seniors. Three quarters of 
the year are devoted to a discussion 
of federal, state, and municipal prob- 
lems. The final quarter is given 
over to a discussion of occupational 
problems and the important rela- 
tion that they bear to problems of 
citizenship. 

This latter part of the course is 
taught by the Director of the Occu- 
pational Research and Counseling 
Division of the Cincinnati Vocation 
Bureau, and discusses the following 
subjects during the 21 classroom 
periods allotted to it: 

1. Relation of occupational problems 
to community problems and 
problems of government. 

2. The historical development of 
occupational groups. 

a. The industrial revolution and 
development of modern 
factory systems. 


b. The industrial expansion im 
the United States and the 
development of many oc- 
cupations 
(he important characteris 
tics of a good occupation 


> 


ccupational problems arising 
from the development of the 
modern factory system and at 
tempts that are being made to 
day towards their solution 

a. Municipality 


both as 


occupations 
social and as a 


vocational problem 
b. Children in industry 
c. Women industi 


d Healt] and safety 
\Wages 
ft. Hours 


Irregularity employment 


g 
h. Employer-employee relation 
ships. 
[rips are taken to illustrate these 


subjects For example, when 1 
regularity of employment is dis- 
cussed a trip to a factory in a sea 
sonal industry is arranged; when 
s are 
ll-de 


employer-employee relationshy 
discussed factories having we 
veloped union or shop committees 
are visited. A trip to the work-cer- 
tificate office, through which hun 
dreds of children pass on the way to 
their first occupations, illustrate 
the discussion of children in indus 
try: and a visit to the Vocation 
3ureau, where the vocational guid 
ance activities of the Cuincin 
school system ar centered, ilh 
trates one attempt that is being 
made to solve the vocational prob 
Iems resulting from the multiplicity 
of present-day occupations-f 
For these trips students are di 
vided into three sections and each 
section visits a different industrial 
establishment durin 
week. There is, in tl 
portunity for classroom discussion 
and comparison of the three trip 
After each trip students are required 
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to prepare occupational analyses of + 


those occupations in which they 
have seen workers engaged in the 
establishment visited. A conference 
with the guide is arranged at the 
close of each trip so that questions 
may be asked. 

In addition, the 


during course 


each student makes a simple study. 


of an occupation. These studies are 
read and discussed in class during 
the last week of the course. They 
cover occupations other than indus- 
trial, for the trips have given sample 
occupations in that field. Last year 
trips were taken to factories manu- 
facturing shoes, overalls, shirts, and 
men’s tailored garments; to brass, 
iron, and_ steel foundries; to ma- 
chine-tool factories; to a factory 
manufacturing electrical equipment ; 
and to the telephone exchange. 
Small groups of students pre- 
pared studies upon each of the fol- 
lowing occupations: fireman, police- 
man, mail carrier, university janitor, 
saleswoman, stenographer, teacher, 
and educational director in depart- 
ment store. These occupations were 
chosen because they, together with 
those occupations studied during the 
trips, were representative of the 
largest census occupational groups, 
and because they were relatively 
simple to study. The studies re- 
quired a certain amount of library 
work but were chiefly based upon 
first-hand observation and inter- 
views with persons engaged in the 
occupation, and with those who 
serve as employers of such workers. 
It is not expected that analyses 
prepared during this short period 
will be valuable as occupational 


studies; but they are valuable, just 
as we believe that the course is of 
value, in helping teachers to gain 
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first-hand information of occupa- 
tional problems, to give them a cer- 
tain technique in analyzing these 
problems, to help them realize the 
importance of checking the informa- 
tion secured and the danger of pre 
senting facts that have not been 
tested, and to encourage them t 
discuss frankly the advantages and 
disadvantages of an occupation. 
And as these future teachers 

Cincinnati are in this way brought 
in close touch with occupationa 
problems, it is hoped that they will 
be better prepared to meet the voca 
tional problems upon which their ad 
vice is frequently sought, and that 
hey will realize the many ways in 
which the occupational information 
gathered by the field workers may 
be used to enrich the courses oi 
study that are now a part of the 
school curriculum ; that they will use 
this information to give to their 
pupils a background of information 
that will help them to choose and 
plan more wisely for the part 
they will some day play in the world 
of occupations; and that through 
the use of such information teachers 
will be able to advise and suggest to 
the field workers the most import- 
ant topics for future study and ways 
in which such studies may be im- 
proved to meet the changing needs 
of teachers and pupils. The estab- 
lishment of this course for teachers, 
taught by the person in charge of 
occupational research activities, is 


practical recognition of the fact that 


the duties of field workers in occu- 
pational research may not end with 
the preparation of occupational! 
studies, but that field workers must 
be concerned with the most effectiv: 
use of the occupational materia! 
which they prepare. 
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THE NEW YORK STATE PROGRAM FOR VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


Georce E. HutcHERSON 


Supervisor of Industrial Arts Education, State Depart 


Present status. Vocational guidance 
activities in New York State, if 
traced to their origins, present a pic- 
ture too intricate to discuss here. 
The main features of the guidance 
work in Rochester and New York 
City have been well described in the 
U. S. Department of Labor publica- 
tion, “Vocational Guidance and Jun- 
ior Placement.” Guidance activi- 
ties, in one form or another, are now 
carried on in twelve other cities in 
the state. This work is maintained 
in the full-time day school and does 
not include the guidance conducted 
as a phase of part-time education. 
Guidance in part-time schools will 
be discussed as a separate topic. 

Only communities which employ 
one or more persons who devote at 
least one-half time to some phase of 
a guidance program are included in 
the twelve cities. In general, it may 
be said that the reorganization of 
the schools to include some features 
of the junior high school has been 
the greatest irfluence to intensify 
the need for guidance. 

The predominating guidance ac- 
tivities in the full-time schools are: 

1. Counseling. 

2. Classes in occupations. 

3. Use of mental tests and meas- 

urements. 

Rochester, Jamestown, Scotia, 
Manhassett, Walden, and Niagara 
Falls have organized classes in occu- 
pations either in the junior or sen- 
ior high school. This work in the 
New York City schools is being con- 
ducted by the Vocational Service for 
Juniors, a private agency, and does 
not affect all the schools. New 
York City has appropriated money 


have been held 
no appointments 


and examinations 
for teachers, but 
have been made 

Niagara Falls has two 
employed full-time who, for several 
months, have been making a study 
of pupils and the local situation pre 
paratory to the inauguration of a 
complete guidance program 
in Occupations are being 
by regular classroom teachers 

Eight of the communities re- 
ferred to above hav: 
ployed either full-time or part-time 
to offer courses in oc« upations and 
curricula study or to counsel with 
pupils relative to selection § of 
courses in the senior high school. 
The remaining communities em- 
ploy one or more teachers whose 
duties are either counseling, home 
visiting, the supervision of mental 
testing, etc., or a combination of 
these duties. 

State encouragement. Encourage- 
ment of the guidance movement has 
been given by the State Department 
of Education in securing an amend- 
ment to the Education Law (1925) 
to provide state aid to communities 
employing teachers for guidance ac- 
tivities. The State Department of 
Education has also formulated a 
program for the training and certifi- 
cation of teachers and has in prepar- 
ation a bulletin to aid and encourage 
communities in the o1 f 
a guidance program 

Definite recommendations are 


persons 


Classes 


conducted 


teachers em 


vanization 


made in the bulletin, which in part 
are as follows: 

] Life career or 
“During the year 
when 


classes m oce upa- 
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leave school a definite period of 
time should be allotted to a study of 
occupations and school curricula. 
Such study should be preceded in 
early school years by a foundation 
of suitable occupational information 
presented through regular school 
subjects and activities. Continued 
study of occupational opportunities 
will lead to a gradual focusing of 
interests. Two hours per week in 
the seventh grade, one hour per 
week in the eighth grade, and five 
forty-five-minute periods per week 
for a half-year, or the equivalent, in 
the ninth or tenth grade should be 
required of all pupils.” This last 
recommendation relative to the time 
allotment for grade nine is made so 
as to conform with the requirements 
for a Regents academic diploma. 
This is the minimum time require- 
ment for a subject which will be ap- 
proved for credit toward a diploma. 
It was felt that credit would stimu- 
late interest in such courses. 

2. Counseling. “Counselors, with the 
cooperation of the teachers, should 
endeavor to discover any inclination 
of pupils to leave school. Many 
times this is indicated by retarda- 
tion, failure to make passing grades, 
or difficulty in getting along with 
teachers. To be most effective, this 
counseling must be done before the 
student has decided to leave school. 
In all cases of school leaving, stu- 
dents should be required to discuss 
the situation with the school coun- 
selor and obtain blanks upon which 
to secure promise of employment. 
[In New York State a work permit is 
not issued until the pupil is 14 years 
of age and a graduate of the eighth 
grade and then only upon promise of 
employment.| At the time the work 


permit is issued, all records should 
be forwarded to the part-time school 
and an endeavor made to place the 
boy or girl in suitable employment 
in the field of his vocational choice, 


if possible, and encouragement given 
toward further education.” 

3. Placement. “Any plan for guid- 
ance of youth must recognize the 
necessity for placing students suit- 
ably, after having assumed the re- 
sponsibility of assistance in voca- 
tional choice and direction in educa- 
tion. By proper placement the stu- 
dent is able to realize in greatest 
measure the benefits of his training 
The success of graduates from voca 
tional schools, as well as the efficien 
cy of the schools themselves, de- 
pends upon good placement. 

“First placement of a_ student 
should be carefully followed wu; 
through the period of minority 
Such follow-up will provide a basis 
for advising transfer from one jot 
to another, thereby insuring pupils’ 
growth and progress. It will serve 
also as a check upon the effective- 
ness and character of the guidance 
and instruction being offered in 
school.” 

Guidance and the part-time schools 
Guidance and training for worth- 
while employment are outstanding 
purposes of the part-time schools of 
New York State. These boys and 
girls who have entered employment 
with shortcomings in education, and 
hampered many times by home sur- 
roundings, are in need of guidance, 
not only in the selection and adjust- 
ment to an occupation but in rela- 
tion to health, recreation, citizen- 
ship, and all the problems of life 
It is the job of the part-time school 
to appraise each individual on his 
merits, and supply, in the limited 
time available, those things essential! 
to good citizenship. Part-time 
school teachers, of all teachers, are 
most in need of the guidance point 
of view. 

Emphasis is particularly placed 
upon personal contact between 
teacher and pupil, both in school and 
on the job. It is the teacher’s duty 
to learn as much about each indi- 
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vidual pupil as he can and to see to 
it that this pupil gets the training 
ind assistance most needed to in- 
sure his greatest productivity and 
growth. 

' The placement and follow-up of 
our part-time schools are particular- 
ly important. The efforts to place 
pupils advantageously have been 
very helpful. Careful selection of 
candidates supplied in response to 
calls has resulted in having employ- 
ers refuse to employ boys and girls 
‘xcept on the recommendation of 
the part-time school. This has 
brought about better placement and 
a more favorable attitude toward 
the part-time school. 

Careful follow-up by experienced 
and well-qualified persons has 
proved beneficial to the employed 
youth, in that better appreciation of 
the qualifications and problems of 
these boys and girls has been ob- 
tained. From the information thus 
gained, needed revisions in the 
school work have become apparent. 
In many instances the subject mat- 
ter for instructional purposes has 
been obtained in this way. A har- 
monious and coordinated growth of 
the school to meet the needs of 
working boys and girls will result 
from careful placement and follow- 
up. 

Prominent phases of part-time 
education in New York State may 
be enumerated as follows: 


1. Appraisal and remedial meas- 
ures to conserve the health of pupils. 

2. Guidance in the selection and 
training for occupations. 

3. Instruction in the basic prin- 
ciples of good citizenship. 

4. Appraisal and correction of 
deficiencies of a common education. 

5. Guidance in the selection of 
worthwhile reading and recreation. 


Teacher training. One of the first 
needs which became apparent in the 
promotion of guidance in New York 


State was an adequate supply of 
trained teachers. We fully realized 
that special and definite preparation 
was needed for this important serv- 
ice in the schools. Beginning in the 
summer of 1923 special courses for 


guidance teachers were offered at 
Oswego, New York, by the State 
Department of Educatio: From 
this beginning our progran he 
training and certification of guid 
ance teachers has evolved \ copy 
of these qualit cation ind require 
ments for certification a1 vailabl 
in mimeographed 

To date but three permanent and 
15 limited certificates have beet 
issued by the department. Certifi 
cates are issued only when the ex 
perience and training qualifications 
ire fully met The professional 
preparation required for this certif 
cate is much greater than for any 
other type of special certificate 


which we issue 

At the Oswego Normal School all 
the courses listed on the mimeo- 
graphed sheet, except three, will be 
offered during the summer of 1927 
These courses are to be taught by 
the best qualified persons that we 
are able to secure 

Preparation of outlines of instruction 
Immediately following the estab- 
lishment of classes in occupations 
and curricula study, teachers were 
confronted with the problem of pre- 
paring an outline of instruction. Al- 
though some very good books are 
available, the work is new and diffi- 
cult to teach. Most of these teach- 
ers agree that a suggestive outline 
prepared by some of the better 
teachers of the state would be help- 
ful. It would at least give them 
confidence until experience has indi- 
cated what will best serve their 
local needs 

There are certain elements that 
should be covered in any life-career 
class and it is hoped that in the 


future committees will be appointed 
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to prepare outlines for distribution 
throughout the state. 


Summary: 


1. Definite time allotments have 
been provided and teachers engaged 
in twelve communities in New York 
State for vocational guidance work. 
No uniformity in the work exists. 
Counseling, classes in occupations, 
home visiting, and mental testing 
predominate as guidance activities 
of the full-time school. 

2. The state is encouraging guid- 
ance by: 

a. Giving state aid to communi- 
ties for salaries of teachers; 
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b. Providing teacher-training 
facilities and fixing standards of 
professional preparation for per- 
sons engaged in guidance work. 

c. Preparation of a bulletin t 
aid superintendents in the organ- 
ization of a guidance program. 

d. Assisting in the preparation 
of suggestive outlines of instruc. 
tion for life-career classes. 

3. Individual contact between pu- 
pil and teacher; placement and fol 
low-up work are the most prominent 
features of guidance in the part- 
time school. 

4. Teacher-training courses 
fered by the state free of charge. 


of- 


SOCIAL FACTORS INVOLVED IN THE SELECTION OF 
SCHOLARSHIP RECIPIENTS 


C. BrapBuRY 


Scholarship Counselor, The White-Williams Foundation, Philadelphia 


The social factors involved in the 
selection of scholarship pupils, as we 
in the White-Williams Foundation 
count them, are (1) those which have 
to do with the child himself,—his 
personality and his ability ; (2) those 
factors which deal with the child in 
the school,—what place he takes in 
the school life and how he meets its 
situations; (3) those which have to 
do with his life outside of school,— 
the home, the social and economic 
status of the family, how the child so 
far has confronted the financial need, 
and how he spends his spare time. 
You will probably say this includes 
everything in the child’s life. We 
mean it so to do, for only in know- 
ing the child in a well-rounded way 
can we best know whether or not 
he is a good investment from the 
social point of view; and only by 
knowing him well can we help him 
with suggestions after he once wins 
the scholarship. I have taken “so- 


cial factors” in its broad meaning 
and have interpreted this title as 


follows: What are, from the point 
of view of the group, the things that 
make it desirable to give a particu- 
lar child financial aid in order that 
he may continue his education? 
These factors | have tried to classify 
into the three groups already men- 
tioned. 

First, as to the child himself. Most} 
important of these is, Does he desire 5 
an education? No matter how 
bright a child is, it is not the purpose 
of scholarship grants to aid him t 
go to school if he does not want to. | 
Then, what is his ability —how well 
will he be able to use what he gets’ 
We judge of this both by the opin- , 
ions of his teachers—in interviews 
with them when possible—and by 
the marks given for the previous 
year, and also as shown to a psy- 
chologist in an examination. We di 
not require exceptional ability, and 
in many ways would rather give, 
preference to the steady, dependabl 
child who has to work a little for 
what he gets. Like several other 
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scholarship organizations we find 
we often have trouble with the child, 
especially the boy, of exceptional 
bility, as being unstable and devel- 
ping into a behavior problem. You 
understand that we do not refuse 
he high 1.Q.’s, only that we em- 
hasize that exceptional ability is 
not a requirement. 

We want to know, too, the per- 
sonality of the child. Is he a leader, 
does he show any initiative, is he 
dependable, for what does he want 
to fit himself and why, what is his 
attitude toward school, toward his 
family? Later, in the administration 
of the scholarship, we stress the 
child’s responsibility toward his 
younger brothers and sisters,—what 
is the child’s attitude toward receiv- 
ing a scholarship? And here I think 
we should make plain our attitude 
toward scholarship recipients. We 
want our boys and girls to feel that 
the scholarship is recognition of 
their worthwhileness—that it is 
something they are earning by their 
school work, by their helpfulness at 
home, and by their attitude of good 
citizenship—and consequently it is 
the city’s privilege to help them pre- 
pare themselves to take their places 
in the community. 

In school. The second group I 
have called “the factors dealing with 
the child in school.” I have already 
mentioned his marks. Quite frankly 
we tell the child that we care just 
as much for the place he takes in the 
school and the opinions of his teach- 
ers and mates as the mere marks he 
attains. We want the children to 
realize that they should give to the 
life of the school as well as to get 
from it. 

Outside of school. The third group, 
“those factors which have to do with 
the child’s life outside of school”, is 
a large one and includes many di- 
verse things. First, the home: 
What is the parents’ attitude toward 
this child as an individual, and in 


a 
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relation to the rest of their 


For example, in some 

there is a distinction mad 

ind igh \\ 

occasionallv where there 

tion of the b he { eing 

sent through high scl |, but quite 

honestly (from their point of vi 

the parents do not feel financially 

able to send their girls: o1 mie 

times they want to sacrifice one 

child’s opportunity for another’ 


What is the educational 
ot the family ? We have 


standard 
many for 

backgrounds in Philadelphia, 
and sometimes we find that we can 
help to raise the educational stand 

ard of a whole family by assisting 
with a scholarship—even a small 
one—to the oldest child. It sort of 
starts the ball rolling, and what the 
first had the others must have too. 
And this brings up the question of 
large families. It is a much mooted 
question in our office and one which 
has not been definitely settled. We 
have not yet been able to meet the 
scholarship demand. Should we, 
then, give more than one scholarship 
to a family? If not, then what 
should be done about the fine oldest 
child in a large family where every- 


thing points to the fact that a 
scholarship will be just as badly 
needed for the third child, even 


though the first one has graduated 
and by his increased’ earning 
capacity is helping the income? 
Sometimes we find that the scholar- 
ship aid would not be sufficient—al- 
though augmented too by after- 
school work—and then we have to 
recommend that the child 
school and seek full-tim: 
The factor of the family 
is a puzzling one and, just as in 
practically every other factor, we 
have no cut-and-dried rule 
it that some families of nine « 
on $30 a week and others of six can- 
not? And besides being interested 
in just this factor, we are 
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too in how the child faces the finan- 
cial need. Does he, on his own 
initiative, tackle an after-school 
job? We are often amazed at the 
amount some children do, and mar- 
vel at the way they stand the grind 
of school, job, home work, with no 
free time to themselves except an 
occasional Sunday. It is indeed a 
privilege to be allowed sometimes 
to lighten this load. 

Health is also a factor, not only 
of the child but of other members of 
the family. In the major proportion 
of our cases the chief breadwinner is 
dead, or disabled by an accident or 
sickness. In some few cases we ac- 
cept a child because of his health; for 
example, if a boy or girl cannot do 
both school work and keep an after- 
school job, then we give a scholar- 
ship, other things being satisfactory. 

Another puzzling factor in select- 
ing scholarship pupils is the question 
of relatives. How far should a 
scholarship case worker go in this 
respect? It is our policy not to ap- 
peal to relatives except with the 
consent of the family, but we some- 
times wonder if we appeal enough 
to this source of aid. Are we too 
subjective in our attitude here? 
How many of us would be willing 
to have our relatives appealed to if 
we were in the shoes of the family? 
On the other hand, what would be 
our attitude if we were in the shoes 
of the relatives? 

Then, how does the applicant 
spend his spare time? What clubs 
does he belong to? What books 
does he read? What games does he 
play? 

This list of factors involved in 
selecting scholarship recipients is a 
long one, so you may know that in 
only a small proportion of the cases 
which come to us, is the decision to 
grant a scholarship a_ perfectly 


clean-cut one when all the factors 
are known. 


Kinds of applicants. 


Our appli- 


cants come from all kinds of source: 
but by far the two largest groups ar 
from social organizations and fron 
schools. The difference betwee: 
the school’s applicants and the 
cial organization’s applicants is 
interesting one. We find that t! 
factors as to home conditions a1 
economic need have to be mor 
closely watched in the cases of thos 
children coming from the schools 
and that the factors having to 
with the child’s ability need m 
care in the cases coming from age: 
cies. And sometimes, in the que 
tion of ability, the school and 
psychologist differ. Take the ca 
of Tony, referred by a junior hig! 
school. Tony, as you would gu 
by his name, is an Italian, an attr 
tive boy with big black eyes, rath: 
pathetic looking from much ha: 
work. To add to his charms 
plays the violin in the school or 
chestra. His marks are at lea: 
Good, and when it was known tha: 
Tony’s father wanted him to leay 
school the teachers all decided some 
thing would have to be done to he); 
him—so we were asked to give 
scholarship. We found an incom: 


Gare 


in the family of father, mother, | 


children, and a bachelor uncle, of a: 


least $75 a week and no rent. A: 
cording to the psychologist To 
probably will have difficulty in fin 
ishing the last two years of hig 
school because of lack of abilit) 
with abstract material. The teac! 


ers are perfectly sure this diagnos: 


is wrong. Fortunately, we do no’ 
have to enter into the discussior 
further because Tony’s father is s 


flattered and pleased by the teach- 


ers’ interest in the boy that he 1: 
determined his son shail finish hig! 
school. 


We are puzzled to find the real 


solution of this difference of opinio: 
between teachers and psychologis' 
as to the ability of a particular child 
not so much when the I. Q., accord. 
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ing to the psychologist, is high as 
when the 1.Q. is low. When the 
child’s ability is such that he ought 
to get good results in school and 
does not, only too often we find that 
lack of interest in the way the sub- 
iect is taught or a lack of under- 
standing between the child and the 
teacher is responsible. When the 
|.O. is low (as given by examiner) 
and vet the child makes good, it is 
more difficult to understand. Take 
the case of Dick. In his psychologi- 
cal tests (Stanford-Binet) his 1.Q. is 
76.7. We would all agree that no 
real 76.7 1.Q. is sufficient for high 
school. Add to this an unattractive 
personality and the fact that the 
boy, because of an after-school job, 
has very little time to prepare his 
lessons, and the problem is still more 
complicated. And yet this boy is 
now a senior in high school with 
Good marks. How does he do it? 
If you can answer this question then 
please tell us, too, why the children 
classified with 100—110 1.Q.’s fail 
though they try desperately hard! 

Selection from applicants. In select- 
ing our scholarship pupils from the 
applicants we have three rules which 
we never break, or rather which we 
mean to live up to: the child must 
want to continue in school, he must 
have ability to make use of the 
education he gets, and he must need 
the financial assistance. 1 think 
these need no explanation. Occa- 
sionally we do have referred to us a 
boy or girl who is getting along all 
right in school, who would benefit 
by continuing but who for scme rea- 
son—perhaps because some of his 
friends are working, perhaps be- 
cause he cannot have the clothes and 
other things the other boys have— 
wants to stop school. Such a child 
we talk with to try to get him to 
see the mistake he is making, but if 
his mind is made up that work is 
more appealing, then we try no fur- 
ther dissuasions. 


We have also a fourth rule—but 
one which we break if circumstances 
seem to warrant it—i.e., the parents 
must be willing for the child to con- 
tinue in school. It is a difficult prob 
lem sometimes to know what stand 
an organization should take if the 
parents differ in their desires for the 
education of their children he 
Carr family illustrates this problem. 
In 1923 Sarah was referred by a re 
hef organization for help to con- 
tinue through high school. At that 
time she was fourteen years of age 
and in the 1OA grade She had al 
ways done good school work. Our 
Pennsylvania compulsory education 
law states that any child may leave 
school if he has passed his four 
teenth birthday and completed th 
sixth grade, but until sixteen years 
must, attend con 
tinuation school eight hours a week 
his clause keeps many children 1 
school because some employe rs’ un- 


if he is working, 


willingness to let a child ofi 
work those eight hours makes jobs 
hard to get for children under s1x 
and most of them 


from 


teen years of age, 
are poorly paid. Sat 
in November and immediately her 
marks began to fall. Her father was 
pressing her to get a full-time job, 
and though her mother was anxious 
for Sarah to stay in school 
working to keep the tamily to 
gether, it was hard for Sarah t 
stand her father’s nagging He 
could earn $5 to $7 a day as a paper 
hanger, but drank up most of the 
money he_ earned What stand 
should an organization take in the 
case of a father refuses to 
work steadily himself, but who de 
mands that his child get a job, thus 
cutting her off from her right, an 
education? Three years ago we de- 
cided not to go against his wishes, 
and refused a scholarship. Now the 
second girl, Mary, has been referred 
for help to go to high school. The 
home situation has much deterior- 
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ated,—the man drinks. continu- 
ally, rarely giving his wife even $5 
a week, though he sometimes earns 
more than this. The woman, by 
means of two jobs, earns $16.50 a 
week, and on this the five live. The 
rent is $5.50 a month, which shows 


what the house (two rooms, one 
above the other) is like. Sarah left 
her family two years ago, since 


which time she has supported her- 
self. This fall she took a housework 
job with the understanding that she 
would be allowed to return to 
school. Mary does good work in 
school and resists her father’s wish 
that she go to work. We question 
this man’s right to refuse to support 
his family, and also we question the 
fourteen-year-old child’s moral obli- 
gation to obey her father’s wish that 
she help to support him, particularly 
as her mother wants her to get fur- 
ther education. In this case we are 
willing to break our rule that the 
parents of a child receiving a schol- 
arship must be willing to have the 
child continue in school, because we 
believe that any man acting as this 
one does is a sick man, and also be- 
cause we feel sure that this girl is 
of the fbre to withstand her father’s 
nagging for her absent wages. 
Whether or not we should give 
financial aid hangs now on the con- 
dition of the father, his steady 
drinking having added physical com- 
plications to the situation. 

As I have said, in very few cases 
is the decision whether or not to 
grant a scholarship an easy and 
clear one to make. Perhaps to give 
examples is the best way to show 
the factors involved in these de- 
cisions. Take Walter’s case as an- 
other illustration of this difficult 
problem of responsibility for sup- 
port. Walter, though only fourteen, 
is quite an astronomer. He has no 


father, and a mother who drinks. He 
lives with his grandfather, a well- 
paid dyer, and his step-grandmother, 
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whose one aim is money. Here there 


is no family atmosphere—the womar 


hating and being hated by the boy and 


the man. The grandfather gave i: 
to our persuasions and allowed Wal- 
ter to have one year of high school 
bravely withstanding wife’s 
vituperative protests. Now he say 
he cannot stand them any longer 
though Walter is doing well 

school and earning $8 by after 
school work. At a full-time job th 
boy could earn probably $12. Shoul 
we give him a $4 scholarship 

make up the difference, so he ca: 
have his chance? Taken as a singl 
individual he certainly should 

helped; taken in comparison w 


other applicants with equally good 


qualifications, but who have no ab! 
grandfathers, we have refused hin 
financial aid. 

From these examples you can se 
that we believe parents and grand 
parents, where able, should giv 
their children an education; that ii 


they do not, then it is not neces- 
sarily society’s duty to do so. But 


what about the older brother’s o: 


sister’s obligations to the younger: 
Joseph's 


members of the family? 
case illustrates this difficulty. The 
family consists of mother and fiv: 
children, the father being dead. The) 


are supported by the two eldest 


girls (one of whom received 
scholarship some years ago) and the 
boy of twenty-three, who earns 
good wage as a taxi driver when he 
wants to work. 


utes. Ina case of this kind, again 


should crganizations help financial- 


ly? So far we are not doing so. 
I seem to have given only problen 


cases but, as I said before, the appli- 


cations which come to us where a! 


the social factors involved are just 
clear sailing are very few; but as an 


illustration of this type let me cit 
just one more case. Ellen came t 


The family subsists 
on the girls’ wages alone, and lives 
comfortably when the boy contrib- 
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us from the junior high school. She 
was afraid she would have to leave 
school. She was fourteen, the old- 
est of eight children at home, doing 
very good work in the 9A grade and 
longing to fit herself for stenog- 
raphy. The father worked in a 
paper mill ten hours a day, earning 
$32 a week. Somehow on this the 
mother had managed till just a few 
months before. Then, as things were 
getting more difficult, the father had 
asked the personnel manager of the 
mill if he could be given any werk 
better paid than that he was doing 
(Later, this employer told the coun- 
selor that the father, then forty-six, 
was too old to be taught any new 
job!) The personnel officer’s solu- 
tion to the problem was to give the 
man in addition to his old work a 
job as watchman on Sundays, for 
which he was paid $3.75. This made 
the man work seven days a week, 
ten hours a day, but he was glad to 
get the extra money, which he called 
“shoe money,” as it just kept the 
children in shoes! When we gave 
the scholarship to Ellen we made 
one condition (a thing we very rare- 
ly do), and that was that her father 
should have one day’s rest out of 
In this case the child showed 


seven. 


good ability both in school and to 
the psychologist, and surely the fam 
ily were ¢ 
to give her a chance to fit herself 
for her future. | 
showing, 


loing everything they could 


have cited this 
case as besides the pet 
fectly clear case for the girl and her 
family, that we think a child should 
not stay in school if 
a cost to her hom people ; but if 
after-school wor 
the full-time wage may be equalle 


k and a schol its 


then is it not right for the child to 
have her chance: 

| have tried to give a picture 
of the factors we consider as 
necessary to know before we can 


select our scholarship boys and 


| hope I have made it clear that to 
gather all this data is far easier than 
to correlate it to 


and cons and to reach a just de 


cision. Each case must be taken in 
dividually and decided on its own 
merits. And how can we tell that 


our decision was a wise one,— 
whether a child, refused aid, would 
not have proven just as worth while 
as the child accepted ? \re there, 
or will there ever be, definite stand- 
ards to which we may measure up 
these social factors involved in 
choosing scholarship recipients ? 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE INTERVIEW FOR THE 
VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR 


DoucLas Fryer 


Department of Psychology, New York University 


Address at the Conference of Personnel Managers and Placement Officers, New York 
January 21, 1927 


When the applicant for vocational 
guidance faces the interviewer for 
the first time a psychological situa- 
tion is established. The applicant 
comes in a more or less appealing 
attitude, offering cooOperation and 
wishing to learn. The interviewer 
or counselor is the one sought, he ts 
the one expected to show knowledge 
and authority. He is in a prestige 
position greater by far than that of 
the teacher. This means that he 
may wield a tremendous influence 
and that this influence can be used 
to put across nonsense just as 
readily as to put across valid guid- 
ance. The influence possessed by 
the vocational counselor, by virtue 
of his position alone, should make 
him proceed very carefully, realiz- 
ing that he has a genuine responsi- 
bility due to the trusting attitude of 
the applicant. 

The applicant-counselor situation 
in vocational guidance is somewhat 
like the patient-doctor situation, but 
it lacks the legal protection and re- 
dress available to the patient who 
receives harmful treatment from 
the doctor. In this situation the 1n- 
terviewer who is not himself emo- 
tionally grown-up can do much 
harm; ignorance, bias, prejudices 
can be passed to the applicant by a 


process so easy that it is like 
sleight-of-hand. The best inten- 
tioned vocational counselors may 


actually be damaging the applicant 
by such an unnoticed exchange of 
mental values. The counselor needs 


to be psychologically aware of his 


own vocational adjustment and oi 
what he is stimulating in the appli 
cant; as much as the psycho-analyst 
he needs to understand himself be 
fore he can be trusted to be of serv 
ice to others. 

! am encouraged to believe that 
the applicant-counselor situation 
can be put on as sound a basis 
as the patient-physician situation. 
However, I do not refer, in this ap- 
pearance of optimism, to any at- 
tempt to use the interview as a basis 
for rating ability or judging charac- 
ter. The interview has very little 
value as a device of measurement. 
It is simply the age-old contact be- 
tween specialist and unadjusted in- 
dividual. The procedure of this con- 
tact can be developed in vocational 
guidance, it is believed, to a degree 
of proficiency paralleling that of 
other professional workers 

The Vocational Guidance Interview 

The vocational guidance interview 
presents a threefold problem. The 
first is that of aim or purpose. 
What is the objective of the inter- 
view? In the usual patient-physi- 
cian situation the objective is the 
establishing and maintaining of a 
normal physiological adjustment. 
Can we say for the vocational guid- 
ance interview that the objective 1s 
the establishing and maintaining of 
a normal vocational adjustment? 
We can raise the question of just 
what actual accomplishment can be 
expected from the interview. 

Second, as a part of our threefold 
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problem, we may ask, what are the 
working principles and laws of 
human nature governing the appli- 
cant-counselor situation? What are 
the principles according to which 
the interviewing must be conducted 
to accomplish its purpose? A third 
problem may be raised. What pro- 
cedure can be laid down for the in- 
terview? Where does it start and 
what are the steps to be taken in 
moving toward the goal of accom- 
plishment? This may be regarded 
is the technique of the interview. 
[he first of these problems, that of 
purpose or objective of the inter- 
view, will be the major concern of 
this paper. 


A Study of Purpose of the Interview 


In order to have a consensus of 
opinion as to the purpose of the in- 
terview fifty-five personnel workers 
in the greater New York area have 
been requested to formulate a state- 
ment of aim as they view this. 
Thirty-nine answers, or seventy-one 
per cent, were received. This high 
percentage of returns would seem to 
indicate that the problem or purpose 
is recognized by personnel workers 
around New York to be an import- 
ant one. The question submitted to 
the personnel workers reads as fol- 
lows: 


What purpose do you have tn mind in your 
vocational guidance interview? Of course 
the interview is often divided into several 
conferences ranging over a short or long 
period of time. In a few words in the space 
below will you answer this question? Just 
what do you aim to accomplish with each 
ndividual in the vocational guidance inter- 
view? If there is a subsidary aim, please 
give it. 


Answers to this question were re- 
ceived from industrial personnel 
workers, college personnel workers, 
public school personnel workers, Y. 
M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. workers, 


and from a group of miscellaneous 


personnel workers belonging to 
various social institutions. The an- 
swers usually mentioned several im- 
portant aims in interview work and 
displayed a certain vagueness as to 
the general objective of the inter- 
view. These variously expressed 
aims show a marked resemblance 
All these personnel workers in col 
industry, public school, and 

organizations aim at an 
analysis of interests, although this 
is less emphasized by the industrial 
personnel workers. All aim at an 
Likewise, all 
orien 


lege, 


social 


analysis of ability 
aim at a general occupational 
tation, although this also is less em 
phasized by the personnel workers 
in industry \ll aim at a specifi 
placement adjustment. The college 
personnel workers emphasize the 
specific placement adjustment less 
however, and give more attention to 
a general vocational adjustment. Al! 
groups show a desire to stimulate in 
the applicant a plan for the voca- 
tional career. This is particularly 
emphasized by the public scl 
workers. Less prominent aims of 
the interview include educational 
orientation and preparation for ad- 
vancement. The analysis of indi 
vidual personality problems appears 
as an aim of the interview 
lege and public school workers and 
for workers in social institutions 
The public school personnel work- 
ers also include as an aim the ad 
justment of the problems of the 
family and social life of the appli- 
cant. 

These are all important aims of 
the interview. But | think you will 
agree that they are not major aims 
Out of an analysis of these aims, 
however, do appear two goals or ob- 
jectives toward which, one or the 
other, every vocational guidance in- 
terviewer is striving. There is a 
motive toward a goal for the inter- 
view in the minds of most workers 
There appear’in these responses one 


for col- 
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or the other, or both, of the follow- 
ing major objectives of the voca- 
tional guidance interview: 


(1) A specific and immediate place- 
ment adjustment of the appli- 
cant, and 

(2) A mental adjustment in general 
to the occupational world, in 
which the specific and imme- 
diate placement adjustment 1s 
quite in the background. 


Three, or eight per cent, of those 
answering the request for informa- 


tion of purpose appeared to be 
working with both objectives in 
mind. Ten of these vocational 


counselors, or twenty-six per cent, 
appeared to be working with the 
second objective, i. e., a general ad- 
justment toward the occupational 
world. Twenty-five, or sixty-six per 
cent, had as their objective a specific 
and immediate placement adjust- 
ment of the applicant. 

The college personnel group were 
strongest in their emphasis upon the 
general occupational adjustment. 
Also, the public school workers gave 
it considerable support. The indus- 
trial personnel workers expressed 
uniformly the specific placement as 
their objective for the guidance in- 
terview. Personnel workers in the 
Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. also em- 
phasized this objective of speciac 
placement. 


The Applicant-Counselor Situation 


Let us pass now to the applicant- 
counselor situation, planning to re- 
turn later to criticism of these ob- 
jectives. There appears to be no 
established technique for the voca- 
tional guidance interview. I am 
impressed with the fact that among 
clinical workers, using the term 
broadly, the vocational counselor 


has had by far the least interest in 
the development of a technique for 
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the interview. Both the social cass 
worker and the mental problem 
clinician have a fairly well developed 
technique which they are giving the 
practical test of use. Dr. R. H 
Paynter of the All-Philadelphia 
Child Guidance Clinic is publishing 
at an early date a job analysis of the 
clinical psychologist. It is from the 


clinical psychologist and from the 
social worker that the voca- | 
tional counselor has most to learn in 
procedure of th: 


case 


establishing the 
interview. 

The best outline of 
guidance technique that has come t 
my attention was prepared by Mr 
S. S. Board in codperation with Mr 


vocationa 


W. T. Pfost for the Brooklyn Cen- 
tral Branch Y. M. C. A. vocational 
counseling process. This involved a } 


series of steps commencing 
securing the confidence of the app! 
cant, determining the guidance 
problem, offering suggestions for 
general occupaticnal orientation and | 
self-analysis, determining interests | 
and abilities, interpretation of as- ’ 
sembled data, referring applicants t 
supplementary counselors, outlining 
educational plans for training, bring- 
ing applicant to occupational de- 
cision, placement, arranging for fol- 
low-up interviews, replacement if 
necessary. 

A possible procedure for the ap- , 
plicant-counselor situation may be 
outlined as follows: John Doe, let 
us say, has made application, either 
directly or through a friend, for 
guidance. This may be to the i 
dustrial personnel office, the college 
office, the public school office, or any , 
other similar bureau. John Doe is | 
told that he will be given every as- 
sistance in establishing an industria! 
adjustment, that the bureau special- | 
izes in collecting information for his 
guidance, and that an expert will as- | 
sist him later in interpreting this in- 5 


formation. He is encouraged t 
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make a thorough study of himself 
and the occupational world with the 
assistance of the bureau. Motiva- 
tion is set up for self and vocational 
study in this preliminary discussion, 
which, by the way, is not the inter- 
view proper. The aim here is to 
establish a general rapport with the 
applicant and to set up motivation 
for self-guidance. 

The second phase of the appli- 
cant-counselor situation involves the 
assembling of personal and occupa- 
tional information,—from records, 
by tests, questionnaires, and so on. 
Much of this may be already gath- 
ered together if the applicant is a 
worker in industry or a student in 
college or elsewhere. This informa- 
tion involves such things as the so- 
cial history, psychological examina- 
tion, scholastic records, production 
records, and so on. 

To plan the interview is the third 
phase of this problem and here is 
where the counselor definitely en- 
ters into the procedure. This in- 
volves, first, the digesting of the 
case history record. The social case 
worker has developed a technique 
for the diagnosis of the record, 
which is described by Florence 
Waite in a recent article in The 
Family, entitled “How to Study a 


Case Record”. (1926, VII, pp. 
186-93). This is quite suggestive. 


The counselor makes a preliminary 
diagnosis when reading the case his- 
tory. He will gather fuller informa- 
tion from the applicant upon certain 
points needing further analysis, but 
he begins his diagnosis here. He 
may find it necessary to study up on 
mental problems. This preliminary 
diagnosis may lead to further test- 
ing, and so on. The essential in- 


quiries in this preliminary study of 
the individual is concerned with the 
causes for the present maladjust- 
ment and whether or not there is 
maladjustment. 


The next step involves 
working hypotheses, possible plans, 
for the applicant. An outline of 
interview work should be con- 
structed while reading the history. 
A work-sheet for this has proved 
useful in clinical psychology. This 
is the beginning of prognosis, a plan 
for treatment. Here the interviewer 
raises the question, “With this diag- 
nosis what can the applicant do 
about it?” Dr. Paynter suggests 
for the clinical psychologist such 
questions as the following 


a. Note the factors and conditions 
entering into problems that 
can probably be changed for 
the better. 


b. Note f conditions 


factors and 


that probably cannot be 
changed. 
c. Note factors and conditions 


that may grow more serious. 


These questions might well be asked 
by the vocational counselor while 
reviewing the assembled data. This 
work is all preliminary to the voca- 
tional guidance interviews, and all 
such material is subject to frequent 
changes with added information. 

The counselor goes into the inter- 
view to present information. This 
is the first principle of vocational 
guidance, to offer accurate information, 
and it should be added, im terms of 
scientifically established probabilities. 
It is this kind of information that is 
most likely to bring about in the ap- 
plicant’s mental organization what 
should be considered the second 
guidance principle, the development of 
a vocational plan, or organized voca- 
tional motivation. It is part of the 
counselor’s job to stimulate such a 
plan with accurate information and 
encouraging illustrations. 

We have left the interview long 
enough. The stage is all set and 
John Doe enters. He has already 
been stimulated by tests and ques- 
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tionnaires to do some thinking, and 
we will assume that he has done 
some. You can imagine him in any 
of your offices. You are seated. 
First there must be established an 
individual rapport. Observation of 
the casual behavior of the individual 
is the best guide in doing this. The 
talk may be about almost anything, 
but it must give the applicant the 
idea that here is a friend, that this 
friend is interested in him, and that 
he can tell or ask anything without 
inhibition or embarrassment. Some 
find this to be the best time for the 
discussion of vocational imterests. 
It does not matter as long as rapport 
is established. 

Let us assume that rapport has 
been established between John Doe 
and yourself. What next? Now is 
the time for you to convince him 
that he is the judge, that he is the 
guide, that he has the responsibility 
for everything that is done. Moti- 
vation is from within. You as inter- 
viewer have only the function of in- 
formant. You have only the role of 
instructor. There is no use your 
getting excited and bemoaning his 
false decisions. The best you can 
do is to give him the facts. These 
are your only weapons against mal- 
adjustment. A third principle of 
vocational guidance, which might be 
stated positively as the only means 
for a permanent guidance success on 
your part, is to allow freedom of 
choice and decision to the applicant. 

This applies to the feeble-minded 
as well as to the upper one-quarter 
in intelligence. Their mental struc- 
ture is the same. Their learning 
will be according to the same laws, 
although it may be less accurate and 
permanent. The feeble-minded dif- 
fer from the normal only in degrees 
of intelligence. An individual may 
be driven by economical or other 
forces along a certain vocational 
road, but no one assumes that be- 
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cause of this the best vocational ad- 
justment is attained. Stimulation 
from the outside in vocational guid. 
ance should have only an informa- 
tional character. It will change the 
reactions of the individual by de 
grees, but the motivation for the 
vocational plan will be from withir 

There is much to be learned 
the interview by the counselor. Thy 
information assembled for presenta- 
tion must be checked against the 
applicant’s reactions. Working 
hypotheses are revised in the dis- 
cussion. The applicant is stimulate: 
more and more to take over the bur 
den of the interview, to 
questioner, and to seek out informa 
tion necessary to his vocational plat 
This, it may be said, is the cruci: 
point of the interview, as it is th: 
crucial point of the psycho-analyti 
cal technique. It is the returning « 
the responsibility for plans to the 
shoulders of the applicant. 

The more important informational 
work of the applicant-counselor sit 
uation will come near tthe close of 
the period of interviewing in pre 
senting a synthesis of the material 
Nonessentials will be discarded 
The applicant’s plan or plans will 
be analyzed in the light of all pre 
vious knowledge. 

Facts will be understood by the 
applicant in terms of probability 
This is a method of presentation of 
information which Dr. Harry Kit- 
son has so strongly emphasized in 
his recent book, The Psychology of 
Vocational Adjustment. The engineer 
erects a bridge, builds a skyscraper, 
and supports a subway based upon 
the probable strength of materials 
Insurance companies use the same 
methods in selling insurance. The 


become 


chances of a man who is sound at 
thirty of living until seventy are 
sixty in one hundred. This is ten 
chances in one hundred better than 
tossing a coin. 
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pany issues a policy on the basis 
that it has sixty chances in one hun- 
dred, on the average, of getting the 
cost of the insurance from the year- 
ly premiums. It is just such facts 
for prediction as this, that we wish 
to have for the applicant-interview- 
er situation in vocational guidance. 

The use of scientifically estab- 
lished probabilities may be illus- 
trated in the interest analysis. Hav- 
ing gotten an expression of voca- 
tional interest from the applicant, 
who we will assume is a worker be- 
tween the ages of twenty and thirty 
years, we can expect that this work- 
er’s ambition is predictive of the 
ability required by the vocational 
ambition in a ratio of fifty-four 
chances in one hundred, a little bet- 
ter than the ratio of pure guessing. 
It is information of this kind that 
should form the basis for the moti- 
vation the counselor wishes to de- 
velop in the applicant. 

Again, in the interest analysis, if 
we know the intelligence of the ap- 
plicant, we can say in general that 
there are only ten chances in a hun- 
dred for the individual of twelve 
years mental age approximating the 
intelligence requirements of his 
vocational ambition, while for an 
individual of sixteen years mental 
age there are about seventy chances 
in one hundred. These facts for the 
prediction of ability from the inter- 
est expressions will be published in 
an early issue of the Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology. 

Perhaps it is sometimes the func- 
tion of the counselor to know facts 
about the applicant’s mentality or 
about the occupations, and not to 
bring them to the attention of the 
applicant for fear they may be dis- 
couraging or cause greater malad- 
justment. Probably this is so in ab- 
normal cases where the problem is 
largely that of bringing about grad- 
ual insight on the part of the appli- 


cant into his condition. The prob- 
lems of each individual must be han- 
dled clinically. But, in general, it 
would seem that all facts should be 
placed in the hands of the applicant 
to aid him in what 1s jus problem, to 
effect an adjustment with a real 
vocational reality. 

Of course, in the vocational guid- 
ance interview, there are special 
problems to be considered with al 
most every applicant, special ability 
adjustments, physical and mental, 
personality problems to be studied 
Specific emotional problems of the 
applicant are often the 
portant factors in his adjustment 
These special problems often domi- 
nate the applicant-counselor situa- 
tion. Sometimes it is desirable that 
medical specialists be called into the 
case and there are often develop 
ments out of all due proportions to 
what is the usual understanding of 
vocational guidance 

This is but a hasty sketch of the 
applicant-counselor situation and up 
to this point it is not complete. It 
is of interest to note here, however, 
the clinical psychologists’ plan of the 
interview, which Dr. Paynter gave 
in a paper before the 1926 meeting 
of the American Psychological As- 
sociation. There are eight essential 
points, as follows: Increasing rap- 
port, learning more about the indi- 
vidual’s present adjustments, dis 
covering more about causes of the 
individual’s problem, offering the in 
dividual insight about his difficulties, 
offering the individual insight about 
his abilities, urging him to correct 
difficulties, urging him to develop 
abilities, planning improvement of 
social and material surroundings 
through the individual, his family, 
and others. Of course, this inter- 
view of the clinical psychologist has 
a much broader objective than the 
vocational guidance interview. 

Time is ripe, it would seem, for a 
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thoroughgoing job analysis of the 
vocational guidance interview, pos- 
sibly from a double point of view: 
first, actual procedure, and second, 
ideal procedure. I hope it will not 
be long before this task is under- 
taken. 


Major Objectives of the Interview 


What is the major purpose or ob- 
jective of the vocational guidance 
interview will determine the final 
step in the process of interviewing. 
Should the major objective of the 
vocational guidance interview be the 
making of a specific and immediate 
placement adjustment of the appli- 
cant, as sixty-six per cent of the 
personnel workers who were ques- 
tioned indicated that it should? 
Or, should the major objective 
of the vocational guidance inter- 
view be the effecting of a men- 
tal adjustment in general to the oc- 
cupational world? Or, should it be 
something else? This thing must be 
decided by one and all who aim to 
do vocational counseling. 

Let me make my own point of 
view clear, which is as follows. If 
the objective of the interview is a 
specific placement adjustment, in so 
far as it is so, that interview is a 
selection or placement interview. 
However, we all recognize the voca- 
tional guidance character of the 
work of the placement office. Selec- 
tion and guidance should be done 
from the guidance point of view. 
But guidance is a clinical problem 
and thus quite general. It has not 
the specific informational objective 
of the placement interview. It has 
to do with lack of orientation and 
with a general vocational maladjust- 
ment. Both vocational guidance and 
placement may go hand in hand and 
they may be done by the same indi- 
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vidual. But when the vocational 
guidance interview gets to the point 
of placement the character of the 
interview changes. It is no longer a 
guidance interview. It is a place- 
ment interview. 

Vocational adjustment is_ not 
necessarily specific. An individual 
can be adjusted to many specific ox 
cupations. Specific occupational ad 
justment is a continuous thing, and 
the placement problem is often 
continuous thing. Vocational mal- 
adjustment is in a sense mental sick 
ness, in relation to occupational ob- 
jects. It may be a matter of slight 
or great degree. The objective 
vocational guidance would be ac- 
complished when the individual has 
attained insight into his vocational 
problem or mental correlation with 
the occupational world. 

That this conception would throw 
over into placement a great deal 
that is considered guidance, I fully 
appreciate. But, I would add that 
placement and selection should be 
done from the point of view of what 
will effect the greatest vocational! 
satisfaction of the individual. I am 
simply defining the vocational guid- 
ance interview as a general mental 
adjustment to the occupational 
world. When this is accomplished 
it can be realized by the individual 
even though he has not a job. This 
adjustment involves the facing of 
facts of abilities and occupational 
requirements. It involves the estab- 
lishing of a plan in which there is 
the confidence of a touch with real- 
ity. The hobo may have this as well 
as the captain of industry. This is 
I believe, the objective of the voca- 
tional guidance interview: A gen- 
eral mental adjustment to the occu- 
pational world, and the accomplish- 
ment of this aim is the final step in 
the applicant-counselor situation. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


This issue of The locational Guid- 
ance Magazine is devoted to the pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Conference 
of the National Vocational Guidance 

Association at Dallas, on February 
24, 25, and 26, so far as we have 
been able to include them, with one 
additional paper, an address deliv- 
ered by Dr. Douglas Fryer at the 
Conference of Personnel Managers 
and Placement Officers, in New 
York, January 21st last. It has 
been necessary to enlarge the maga- 
zine, making an issue of sixty-four 
pages instead of the usual forty- 
eight. The addresses delivered at 
the conference on the subject of 
occupational information and_ re- 
search, and others which could not 
be included for lack of space, are 
being held until the next number. 

The May issue, the last for the 
school year, will be largely devoted 
to a series of tributes to Mr. Fred- 
erick J. Allen, formerly Editor of 
the Magazine. Several persons, in- 
cluding pioneer workers in the field 
of vocational guidance, have already 
sent in very fine tributes, and if 
other readers have special state- 
ments in regard to Mr. Allen or his 
work which they would like to put 
in brief form and send to us, we 
shall be glad to include them if it 
1S possible. 

We are also including in this 
number of the Magazine announce- 
ments of summer school courses in 
vocational and educational guid- 
ance from colleges and universities 
in all parts of the country. There 
is a marked increase over previous 
years in the number of courses of- 
fered in this field. Additional state- 
ments of such courses will appear in 


the May issue. It has been neces- 
sary to omit from this number of 
the Magazine the customary 
from the field and book reviews 

The Graduate School of Educa 
tion of Harvard University is anx 
ious to continue the work of the 
Magazine on as high a standard as 
was set by Mr. Allen, and it is hoped 
that the Dean of the School will be 
able to make an appointment soon, 
perhaps before the next issue of the 
Magazine is published 


notes 


Miss Mary P. Corre, retiring Sec- 
retary of the National Association, 
has very kindly sent us the follow 
ing general survey of the Confer- 
ence: 


THE DALLAS CONFERENCE 

The people of Dallas gave a cor- 
dial welcome to the delegates of the 
National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation which convened in that city 
for the Annual Conference, Febru- 
ary 24-26. The delegates repre- 
sented fifty-six cities from twenty- 
two different states, and there were 
in all some two hundred persons at- 
tending the meetings. The general 
theme of the convention was “De- 
velopments in Vocational Guidance 
since the World War” and, in his 
presidential address, Dr. Ryan em- 
phasized the strides that have been 
made in the last few years in tests 
of various kinds, and in the field of 
occupational studies. Some excell- 
ent illustrations were given of speci- 
fic vocational-guidance programs 
which are being carried on in high 
schools and colleges. The impor- 
tance of social guidance and the 
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visiting-teacher movement, and their 
relation to a vocational-guidance 
program, was discussed at one of 
the sessions. Another meeting was 
devoted to the discussion of courses 
of training for vocational counselors 
as illustrated by courses of study 
now being offered in a number of 
universities. This subject was dis- 
cussed both from the point of view 
of the teacher and of the field work- 
er. One paper dealt with the devel- 
opment of an occupations course in 
a revised social science curriculum 
and still another with the character 
tests of 1926,—a summary of the 
work done in developing character 
tests during the past year. The sec- 
tion meetings dealt with scholar- 
ships, placement, and the develop- 
ment of technique in the field of 
occupational research. 

Many of the members who re- 
mained over for the Superintend- 
ents’ Meetings attended one of their 
sections which was devoted to the 
discussion of vocational guidance, 
at which time great interest was 
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expressed by a number of superin- 
tendents in such a program. 

No longer are the conventions of 
the National Vocational Guidance 
Association confined to a discussion 
of the value and importance of 
vocational guidance, which are now 
definitely recognized, but rather d 
they emphasize the methods and 
technique which are developing i 
the vocational-guidance programs 
rapidly being inaugurated in scho: 
systems throughout the country 

This year delegates from states 
and cities which have never befor: 
been represented at the Annua 
Conference were present to con- 
tribute helpful points of view to th 
discussions, and often to gain defi- 
nite information concerning pro- 
grams which they hope to develo; 
in their school systems. The beliet 
that the Dallas convention was 
among the most successful and in- 
spiring of any of the annual con- 


ferences was expressed by large 
numbers of those present. 
—Mary P. Corre 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING OF 
THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 
Dallas, Texas, February 26, 1927 


The annual business meeting of 
the National Vocational Guidance 
Association was held in the Council 
Chamber of the City Hall, Dallas, 
Texas, Saturday, February 26, 1927, 
with Dr. W. Carson Ryan presiding. 
It was decided to dispense with the 
reading of the minutes of the 1926 
meeting. The Secretary’s and 
Treasurer’s reports were read and 
accepted. 

Dr. Peters, as Chairman, reported 
for the Program Committee. It 


was moved by Miss Lane and sec- 
onded by Miss Cramer that a vote 


of thanks be given to Dr. Peters 
and to Syracuse University for their 
contributions to the making of this 
program. 

The Secretary then read Mr 
Frederick J. Allen’s report of the 
Magazine. At this time Dr. Hayes 
brought up the question as to when 
the fiscal year should begin. It was 
moved, seconded, and carried that 
a membership should expire on 
year from the date of payment ot 
dues, whenever that may be. 

Miss Pratt, as Chairman of 
Committee on Resolutions, 
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sented the following resolution con- 
cerning Mr. Frederick J. Allen, 
which was passed unanimously and 
which the Secretary was requested 
to send to Mr. Allen’s family and to 
Harvard University: 

“In recognition of the long and 
untiring services of Frederick J. 
Allen in the field of vocational guid- 
ance, the National Vocational Guid- 
ince Association at its annual meet- 
ing in Dallas, Texas, on February 
25, 1927, wishes to express its sense 
of personal loss in the death of Mr. 
Allen, and its appreciation of his 
services as a member and officer of 
the Association. 

“From the earliest beginnings of 
vocational guidance in the United 
States, Mr. Allen has been identified 
with constructive research in edu- 
cational and vocational guidance. 
At the time of his death he was the 
only member of the Association 
who had worked intimately with 
Frank A. Parsons, the father of 
vocational guidance in the United 
States. 

“Perhaps his most distinguished 


service to the Association was his 
work as Editor of The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, which was 


brought by his unusual vision and 
diligence from a modest and occa- 
sional publication to its present 
high standard of editorial and 
mechanical perfection. 

“Be it therefore resolved, that this 
expression of appreciation be sent 
to the family of Mr. Allen and to 
Harvard University, also that it be 
Spread upon the minutes of this 
meeting.” 

Dr. Kitson reported for the Year- 
book Committee. Dr. Edgerton 
made a motion, which was seconded 
end carried, that certain portions of 
the Yearbook should be preserved 
through the Magazine. 

The Registrar’s report was given 
by Miss Findlater who stated that 
200 persons had registered for the 


cities 
200 


conference, representing 56 
and 22 states, and that some 
persons attended the meetings 

The reports of the branch asso- 
ciations then followed. Mr. Robin- 


son reported that t} W York 


City Branch has 75 active members, 
one-third of whom are from busi 
ness and industry and ynnel 
departments, one-third the 
schools, and one-third from social 
iwencies 
i he ACACTI 

ter, Dr. Kitson rep 
members This group, composed 


chiefly of students, holds no reg 


meetings but occasionally meets 
with the New York City Branch 
The number of members of the 


branch who expect to receive theit 
Master’s degrees during the present 
year 1s six. The number to receive 


their Doctor’s degree is two. All 
these persons and a number of 


others are at work upon original 
investigations in the field of voca- 
tional guidance 

For the Philadelphia Branch, Miss 
Pratt reported that through the 
regular monthly meetings there is 
good cooperation with the univer- 
sities, and that the branch ts orgat 
izing committees which will work 
toward the solution of special prob 
lems 

At this point, Dr. Peters sug 
gested that Dr. Watson’s address 
on “Character Tests of 1926” be 
brought out as a special bulletin im- 
mediately, in such form as is practi- 
cable, and that this question be left 
to the trustees. This was amended 
by Dr. Kitson, that it be left “to a 
committee”. The amendment was 
lost and the original motion carried 


Miss Lane reported for the 
Northeastern Ohio Branch a mem- 
bership of 41 with numbers con- 
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stantly increasing. 
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Mr. Clark reported for the South- 
ern California Branch a membership 
of 88, whose meetings often take 
the form of industrial trips. Mr. 
Clark invited us to take part in the 
American Vocational Association 
conference to be held in December, 
1927. It was decided that the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, if possible, should hold a 
joint meeting with the American 
Vocational Association at that time. 

Miss Fletcher reported for the St. 
Louis Branch a membership of 17, 
who hold monthly meetings at 
which special study groups present 
programs. Recently a study was 
made of Public Employment Bu- 
reaus. 

Miss Cooley reported for the New 
Orleans Branch a membership of 
75. The Association working 
to extend the vocational-guidance 
movement throughout the state, and 
there has been close affiliation with 
the Louisiana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at their meetings. New 
Orleans has held a number of large 
meetings which are attended by 
some 800 persons and addressed by 


1S 


speakers prominent in the voca- 
tional-guidance movement. 

Mrs. Young reported for the 
Colorado Association, that this 


branch does not hold regular meet- 
ings, but that its sessions, when 
called several times throughout the 
year, are attended by some thirty 
interested persons. 

The Secretary read the report of 
the Maryland Association, which 
gave a summary of their meetings 
and the topics which had been dis- 
cussed during the vear. Among 
their speakers were Dr. Mann, Mrs. 
Gilbreth, Dr. Peters, and Dr. Ryan. 
This branch has been interested in 
a “Follow-up Study of High School 
Graduates”. 

Dr. Edgerton reported for the 
Wisconsin Branch. Their members 


are working toward the solution of 
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a number of vocational-guidance 
problems. 

The Secretary read a brief report 
of the North Carolina Branch, which 
is the most recently affiliated grou 
of the National Association. Head. 
quarters of this Association are at 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 

It was announced that Dr. Hatch- 
er believes that a Virginia organiza- 
tion will soon apply for affiliatior 
with the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. Mr. Harris 
Dallas expressed the hope that 
vocational guidance association may 
be organized in Dallas. 

It was moved, seconded, and car- 


ried that the National Association | 
ask Dr. Brewer to assume the Edi- 
torship of the Magazine. It was 
moved that an expression of thank: } 
be sent to Dr. Brewer, to Harva: 
University, to the Vocational Guid 
ance Bureau, and to the New Eng 
land Branch for their parts in 
publication of The Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine. It was suggeste 
that in the future, should there be ; 
deficit in the funds of the Magazin 
the National Association and_ the 
various branches be notified and| 
if possible, share in this financial] 
obligation. 

The question of affiliation wit! 
the N. E. A. was brought up by Mis: 
Campbell, and it was moved that 
the officers of the Association or a/ 
committee should approach the De- 
partment of Superintendence con- 
cerning affiliation and recognition 
of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association on the program of the 
N. E. A. The Secretary was 
quested to communicate immediate-} 
ly with Dr. Condon. 

Mrs. Young presented a resolu: 
tion containing a recommendation 
to the Program Committee. ( 
motion the resolution was referre< 
to the Program Committee. 

Miss Cooley, as Chairman, re} 
ported for the Nominating Commit 
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tee. Mr. Robinson, Dr. Peters, and 
Dr. Kitson had served as members 
§ the Committee. The Committee 


made the following recommenda- 
tions: President, Dr. A. H. Edger- 
ton; First Vice-President, Dr. 


George Myers; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. Mabelle Blake; Secretary, 


Miss Virginia Peeler; Treasurer, 
Miss Susan Ginn; Editor of the 
Vagazsine, Dr. John M. Brewer; 


Trustees: Dr. W. Carson Ryan and 
Dr. O. Latham Hatcher. On motion 
the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was accepted and it was 
moved that the Secretary cast the 
ballot. The Secretary then de- 
clared the officers, as recommended 
by the Nominating Committee, 
elected. 

On motion of Miss Pratt, duly 
seconded and carried, it was 
moved that the National Vocational 
Guidance Association express its 
thanks to the Local Committee on 
\rrangements. 

There being no further business, 
the meeting adjourned. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 
1926-27 


During the past year the officers 
of the National Vocational Guidance 
\ssociation have not been able to 
have a regular meeting, but they 
have kept in touch with each other 
through correspondence. At the 
joint meeting of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association and the 
\merican Vocational Association 
held in Louisville early in Decem- 
ber, four of the trustees and the 
Chairman of the Program Commit- 


tee were present and held several 
sinformal conferences. The Phila- 
sdelphia Branch of the National 


Vocational Guidance Association 
irranged for the vocational-guidance 
sprogram held during the August 
;meeting of the National Education 
pAssociation in Philadelphia. Mr. 
} Edgerton was chairman of the voca- 
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tional-guidance programs which 
were an important part of the meet- 
ings of the American Vocational 
Association convention in Louisville 
in December 

Shortly after the 


conterence, the secretary 


Washington 
oOommuni- 


cated with the local secretaries of 
the various branches requesting 
that they vote on the new ruling for 
the collection of dues passed at the 


Washington meeting. Only one 
branch has not given its approval of 
the ruling, the New England 
Branch objecting to Section “e,” 
which provides that there shall be 
no refund to local chapters when 
local chapters do not dues 
and the national treasurer secures 
this payment from local members 
Since the Washington meeting 
new branch has been affiliated with 


collect 


one 


the National Association, the 
North Carolina Branch with head- 
quarters at Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. Local branches to the 


present date number fifteen. Within 
the last few weeks there have been 
four requests from local groups who 
wish to form associations and apply 
for national membership,—Wash- 
ington; Detroit, Michigan; Shreve- 
port, Louisiana; and Drake Univer- 
sity, lowa. Two communications 
have been sent to our 1650 member- 
ship list during the year: One in 
December—a preliminary announce- 
ment of the convention—and a nore 
recent announcement which in- 
cluded a hastily prepared mimeo- 
graphed program (inasmuch as the 
official programs were delayed by 
the printer). Announcements of the 
Dallas conference were also 
large numbers of educational jour 


sent to 


nals and to school systems the 
central, southern, and western 
states. 


A secretary’s report sh 
close without mentioning th 
amount of interest shown in the 
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gram as indicated by the hundreds 
of letters that have come to her 
office during the past year. It is 
hoped that there may be an even 
greater interest expressed in the 


SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES IN VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


An announcement oi summer = school 
courses in educational and vocational guid- 
ance to be given at Harvard University in 
1927 was printed in the February number 


of the Magazine, and the March issue con- 
tained a statement of the courses to be 
offered at the University of California. 


Additional announcements ot summer 


courses, received too late for inclusion in 

this number, will appear in the May issue. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

329. Educational and Vocational Guid- 

ance.—Treats problems centering around 

individual adjustment and guidance essen- 


tial to pupil progress at the junior and sen- 
ior high school levels. Topics : Need for 
personnel adjustment, history oi educational 
guidance and personnel administration, prac- 
tices in counseling and guidance, school per- 


mental and aptitude 


sonnel records, use oj 
tests, using occupational information, fol- 
low-up and placement administration. Pri- 


marily for graduate students who have had 
three or more majors in Education. Mature 
students with business or personnel experi- 
ence may be admitted with the approval of 
the instructor. Robert C. Woellner, A. M., 
Instructor in Manual Arts and Head of the 
Department, University High School. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder 


June 20—July 23 
July 25—August 26 

Vocational for Teachers—A 
survey course for individual orientation and 
the building up of a background for rational 
interpretation of guidance problems. In- 
cludes a brief survey of the industrial revo- 
lution and the trend of present-day business 
and industrial organization; brief survey 


First Term: 
Second Term: 


of the evolution of education and the trend 
of present-day educational procedures; in- 
dividual differences and problems of adjust- 
ment; guidance functions of the elementary 
school, the junior high school, the senior 
high school, and the part-time school; sur- 
vey of guidance programs of progressive 
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years to come through the addition 
of new chapters in parts of the 
United States where we are not a; 
yet represented. 

—Mary P. Corre, Secretary 


cities; analysis of counselor’s duties. Firs 
term. Frederick M. Trumbull, Ph.B., Le 
turer on Vocational Education, Universi: 
of Wisconsin. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Courses for Specialists in Vocational and 
Educational Guidance and 
Personnel 


Education s249M—Guidance and perso 
In education and vocation. Credit IJ, ? 
[V. 2 points. Profess r H. D. Kitson. | 
A fundamental course which gives a ger 
eral survey of the methods being employe 
tor the guidance of individuals in sch« 
systems, universities, profe 
sional schools, industrial establishments an 
private agencies. In addition to serving 
a fundamental course for those who plan 1 
specialize in guidance personnel 
course is designed to meet the needs 
school principals, superintendents, deans at 


colieges and 


1 
ana 


other executives who desire an acquaintance: 

with the field. 

Education s249K—Analysis of vocatii 
activities Credit II, IV. 3 point 
Professor H. D. Kitson. | 


It is generally conceded that one of t! 
first tasks in vocational guidance is th 
analysis of vocations, the various forms « 
which are known as vocational, occupationa 
and job analysis. Vocational fields will » 
analyzed into occupational sub-divisior 
which will then be studied from the ec 
nomic point of view, inquiry being mad 
into such questions as seasonableness and 
wage returns; from the physical point of 
view, involving questions of organizatior ) 
and layout; from the physiological point ot 
view, with reference to physiological re 
quirements, hazards, and the like; from the 
sociological point of view; and finally 
especial attention will be given to psych 
logical methods in vocational analysis. A 
number of methods of carrying out thi 
analysis have been employed in school sys 
tems, in the army, and in industrial esta! 
lishments. A critical examination of thest 
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will be made and principles and 
will be recommended which will 
Atten- 
will be devoted to the uses of analysis 
for purposes other than vocational guidance, 
such as job specification, curriculum build- 
ing, testing o1 yocationa! abilities, etc. Stu- 
dents are requested to consult the instruc- 
tor before registering 10rF this course. 


methods 
methods 
ead to sound and usable analyses. 


Education s250F—Technique of counseling 
ind placement. Credit Il, 1V. 2 points. 
First three weeks. Dr. Mary H. 5 
Hayes 

A practical course ior those who wish to 
secure actual experience in yocational guid 
ance [Through coOperation with agencies In 

New York City a limited number of qual 

fied students will be given tacilities 10 

work with juveniles. Class meetings will 

consist of instruction in methods and reports 
[he greater part of the 


n case-WOTRK 
} l Limited t 


only on per 


will be done 1n the 
n students Admissict 


instructor. 


held 


mission of the 


em 


s250H- Probl ms of pyuventie 
ployment 


Credit II], IV. 1 point 

ond three weeks, Miss Nellie Swartz. 
Students must for this course at 
the beginning of the summer session 

A practical course for thos interested in 
modern industry they 
are related to the employment of 
people. In addition to the class meetings, 
which will consist of lectures with ample 
time for discussion, field visits will be made 
to industrial establishments 


register 


the problems ot 
young 


—Educational personnel 


3 points. 


Education s335 W 
administration Credit 


Professor B. D. Wood. 


This course is designed for collegiate and 
secondary school administrators and officers 
and considers various phases of guidance- 
educational, professional, and vocational. 
The need for defining secondary and higher 
educational institutions in terms of the per- 
sonnel of student bodies as well as in terms 
of curriculum, teaching staff, and plant wiil 
be discussed. Topics for special reports will 
include: surveys of student personnel in c sl- 
leges and secondary schools; self-continuing 
record systems; college and secondary school 
entrance examinations; standardized dupli- 
cable tests and the problem of a common unit 
of measurement for ability and achieve- 
ment: means for early discovery of special 
interests and abilities; uses and limitations 
of subjective rating scales; relation of edu- 
cational to industrial personnel work; voca- 


34/ 
tional iniormation as a legitimate part 01 the 


curriculum; essentials of a complete nation 


wide educational personnel organization em- 
bracing the whole educational ladder and 
including both service and research tunc 
tions. Consent of the instructor required 


for registration 


Courses for Advisers of Women and 


Girls 
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tional choice, such as choice of course, ot 
professional or technical schools; the use 
of leisure, problems of correlation with 


home influences and parent-teacher associa- 
tion, principles of group control and person- 
al guidance; the case study; the interview 
This course is supplementary to Education 
s237C given in the Summer Session of 1926. 
Students desiring to specialize in the field 
of Advisers of Women and Girls should 
elect Education s238M 


s237 H—Educational guidance of 
Special problems. Credit III. 


Miss Thyrsa W. Amos. 


Education 
women. 
2 points. 


This course is intended for Deans of 
Women and Advisers of Girls who desire 
to do advanced work in this field. It is 


designed to give opportunity for the inten- 
sive study of inclusive problems as they are 
found in the administration of a guidance 
program for women in universities, colleges, 
normal schools, high schools, or social cen- 


ters. Prerequisite: Education s237M and 
s238M, or the equivalent. 
DETROIT TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Case Studies in Educational and V ocation- 
al Guidance.—This course is an application 
of the principles of educational and voca- 
tional guidance. It consists of the study 
and discussion of a series of concrete prob- 
lems. The problems selected are represen- 
tative of the common, everyday cases that 
a counselor must handle. The aim of the 
course is threefold: 

1. To familiarize the student who desires 
to become a counselor with kinds of prob- 
lems that he will meet. 

2. To assist classroom teachers who are 
interested in helping to solve the guidance 
problems of their pupils. 

3. To enrich the background of experi- 
enced counselors 


Survey of the Vocational Guidance Move- 
ment.—This is a fundamental course cover- 
ing the origin, development, meaning, scope, 
purposes, and methods of vocational guid- 
ance. The viewpoint of the course will be 
that of the vocational counselor, and the 
recent, investigations in the field of voca- 
tional guidance will be surveyed and evalu- 
ated in terms of their bearing upon and 
practical value to vocational counseling. 
Practical attention will be given to methods 
of installing guidance activities in educa- 
tional program 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
Lexington 


A course designed 


Vocational Guidance. 
to give teachers, principals, superintendents, 
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and welfare workers a comprehensive vie 
of the factors in vocational guidance, tl 
agencies contributing to or influencing 
choices, and an analysis of the human ar 
resources Of a given Civic 
2 eredits. Professor May 


economic 

First term. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
Columbia 

Junior College Personnel Administrat 

—Will deal with the admission, guidar 

and management of junior college 


Dr. Purdom. 

Educational Guidance.-—The guidan 
pupils in junior and senior high scho 
Will deal with the principles and teac 


of educational guidance. Mr. Henry 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Personnel Administration.—This course 
designed to furnish a general overview 
the evolution and present status of the per 
sonne! movement, to indicate the necessit) 
ior a “unit program” of personnel service 
in the home, and industry, and t 
place before classroom teachers, superin- 
tendents, supervisors, club leaders, and 
others a realization of their responsibility 
for cooperative interest in the solution ot 
educational and occupational adjustment 


school, 


problems. It deals with the social and in- 
dustrial conditions and the philanthropic, 
educational, and business motives which 


have controlled the principles and practices 
of various forms of personnel service, i 
cluding educational and vocational guidance, 
remedial legislation, employment and place 
ment methods, employee welfare, etc. Mr 
Taylor. 2 points. 


Counseling Methods——Methods of aiding 
youth in solving personal adjustment prob 
lems will receive major consideration. Thx 
technique of the counseling interview and 
the principles and practices of social cas 
work will be studied. The part to be played 
by the classroom teacher and others in tl 
solution of adjustment problems will be dis 
cussed. Professor Reed. 2 points 
Information, Guidance, an 
course in the 
guidance wit! 


Vocational 
Placement.—This is a 
and practice of vocational 
particular attention to the collection, evalua 


theory 


tion and utilization of occupational intorn 
tion, including occupational surveys, 
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This cours 
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analyses, rating scales, psychological! 
tests. Placement 
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may be offered in satisfaction 
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references on request. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


and put across a real program. 
Address : 


Available 
A Director of Vocational Guidance 


A young man with experience both in business and in 
teaching, thoroughly familiar with the methods of 
guidance work, and enthusiastic about it, is available 
for a college or secondary school desiring to organize 


Qualifications and 


BOX A 
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CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


York State certificates. Professor Reed. 


2 points. 

Conference Course in Student Personnel 
Problems.—For college, normal- and high- 
school teachers, deans, placement workers, 
registrars, and others who are doing or are 
preparing to do student advisory work on 
the college, normal-, or high-school level. 
Practical problems will be discussed and the 
experience of all pooled in the solution of 
common problems. The discussion of stu- 
dent problems involving social difficulties, 
educational adjustments, religious problems, 
personality handicaps, choice of vocations, 
etc., will receive major emphasis. Professor 
Reed, Mr. Taylor, and others. 6 points. 


Research in Personnel Problems.—Meth- 
ods of research and their application to 
evaluation of material and preparation of 
theses will be studied. Students will apply 
the research methods as discussed to the 
study of some problem in which they are 
interested. Open to any student who is a 
candidate for a higher degree. Mr. Taylor 
and others. 6 points. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Columbus 
First Term: Tune 18—July 23 
Second Term: July 25—August 31 
Principles of Vocational Guidance-—An 


inquiry into the origin, development, mear 


ing, scope, purposes, and methods of v 


tional and educational guidance 3 credit 


hours. First term 


OSWEGO STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The University of the State of New York 


The State Department of Education 


Courses leading to a certificate to perf 


vocational and educational guidance activi- 


ties in the public schools of New Yor 
State will be offered at Oswego State Nor 


mal School free oi charg: 
the state. The tuition fee for non-r 


of New York State is $20.00 
Special courses in the fiel ft vocatior 
and educational guidance w r 
follows: 
V ox ational Ind kad 
Guidance: 2 
2. Study and Sur 
trial Occupations - 
3. Study and Su f 
mercial Occupattoy 2 
4. Study and Suri 
sional and Semi-FPr 
Occupations Z 
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Counseling and 


Labor Problems and Employ- 


ment Conditions. 2 


Under the plan of codperation between 


the University of the State of New York 
and the Institute of Education, New York 
University, college credit may be obtained 
for all courses offered at Oswego State 


Normal School in the field of guidance 
The School of Education of New York Uni 
versity will accept these courses in 
faction for its degrees, both baccalaureate 


Satis- 


and graduate. 

For detailed information and catalogue, 
write Lewis A. Wilson, Director of the 
Division of Vocational and Extension Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 


COLLEGE 
State College, Pa. 


June 28—August 5 

Guidance.—The purpose of this course is 
threefold: First, to give insight into the 
problems and methods of vocational guid- 
ance; second, to acquaint teachers with the 
rich field of guidance bibliography ; third, to 
give teachers a working knowledge of meth- 
ods used in connection with counseling; and 
fourth, to suggest a guidance program for 
schools based on the outline of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Credit 2. 
Mr. James Killius, Principal of the Senior 
High School and Director of Vocational 
Education, Johnstown, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 


Vocational Guidance.—The principles un- 
derlying all forms of guidance in the public 
school, its relation to education. Practical 
ways to organizing guidance activities. A 
study of vocations. Credit VI-II. One 
unit. Professor William C. Ash. 

Free of tuition charge to undergraduates 
qualified under the provisions of the Smith- 


Hughes Act. A limited number of non- 

vocational teachers will be admitted upon 
the payment of the usual tuition fee. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

The School of Education of Stanford 


University will offer a course on The Prin- 
ciples of Educational and Vocational Guid- 
meeting Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
Thursday, and Friday at one p. m. 


ance, 
day, 
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5. Methods in 


OCCUPATIONS 
FOR WOMEN 


Fdited by 


O. HatcuHer, Ph.D 


book for deans, deans 


practical 


of women, deans of girls, counselors 


teachers, directors of student persor 


nel, school superintendents, princ 


pals and = supervisors, appointment 


bureau secretaries, alumnae secre 


taries, and undergraduates 

An_ introductory 
“Women Who Work”, 
only the general occupational 
and outlook at present for women who 


discusses 


status 


work, but problems of human and 
social adjustment related to the wid 


spread entrance of women into occ 


nations outside the home 


Fields of work with the hundreds 


of occupations involved are discussed 


with regard to duties, the educatior 
and training required or advisable 
personal adaptations. ways to enter 


the field. income to be expected, and 


advantages and disadvantages 


565 pp. $3.50 


Postage extra (on three pounds) 


SOUTHERN 
WOMAN’S EDUCATIONAL 
ALLIANCE 


Richmond Virginia 
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Common Ground 


Official Organ of the Massachusetts Teachers Federati 
| 
| 1 1 1 ‘ 
i Contains High Spots—brief paragraphs telling of new method ( 
‘ News Notes of interest to the profession; Open Letter | 
| teachers, principals and superintendents; School Problet ‘ 
I entitled “What Would You Do a Calendar of important dat: ( 
| Humor; lists of Helpful Pamphlets; Book Reviews by teacher Crit i 
Hy of Moving Pictures; News of Affiliated Clubs and Federation Cor 
i Exchanges, giving important educational news of other states { 
Every teacher in the state should be a subscriber for this maga 
i 
| Eight issues per year: October, November, December, January 4 
March, April, May 
| 
Affiliated associations, whose entire membership subscribes, ar titled to 4 
| a reduced rate. Send us the complete list with 40c for each men i 
40c rate is extended to buildings where all the teachers subscribe \ 
| 
| 
+ Subscription Price, 50 cents a year, 10 cents a number + 
| 
| COMMON GROUND, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston WH 
| | 


} during the Six Weeks Division of the Sum- 
| mer Quarter,—that is, from June 21 to July 

30. This is a three-unit course, taking up 
the general principles underlying the guid- 
ance movement. The relation of guidance to 
every phase of education—curriculum, ad- 
justment, social, civic, moral, aesthetic, and 
vocational—will be considered. Mental 
i tests, achievement, trade and vocational! abil- 

ity tests will be explained as they relate to the 


exploration of pupil ability. Opportunity 
| for actual practice in counseling will be 
, given in connection with the course. 
! A course on Problems and Procedure for 
| Deans and Advisers of Girls will be given 


by Professor Marion A. Brown. 

A special thesis course will also be of- 
fered, No. 334 in the School of Education, 
on problems in the organization and admin- 
istration of secondary education and voca- 
tional education and guidance. This will 
be conducted by Acting Professor Aubrey 


A. Douglass. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
Knoxville 


il Vocational and Educational Guidance.—A 
general survey of the field of guidance with 
special reference to the solution of individu- 


\ 
| 
| 


Second term Six 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
University, Va. 


First Term: July 30 


Second 


June 20 


Term: August 1 to September 


High School Guidance 
Both Terms 
Wise 


and Supervisioy 
Credit, one session-hour. Mr 


This course is intended for high schoo 
principals and teachers, supervisor uper 
intendents, and others interested in under- 
standing the guidance movement and in the 
possibility of applying its principles to their 
own work 

Textbooks Proctor, “Educational and 


Vocational 
“The 


Psycholoay of 


and burto 


Guidance 
i Instruct 


Suspension of 


First Term. Mr. Fryer. A course in get 
eral or educational psychology prerequisite 
Industrial Psycholog First Term. | 
$5.00. Mr. Fryer. A course in general or 
educational psychology prereq é Th 
psychological problems of s 1 of 


ganized industrial effort 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


An Organization Concerned with Educational and Vocational Guidance “ 


President Trustees 
A. H. EDGERTON W. CARSON RYAN, Jr. 
University of Wisconsin Swarthmore College 


First Vice-President 
GEORGE E. MYERS 
University of Michigan 


O. LATHAM HATCHER 


Southern Woman's Educational Alli- 
ance, Richmond, Va. 


Second Vice-President 


MABELLE B. BLAKE VIRGIL E. DICKSON 
Smith College Oakland, California 
Secretary 
VIRGINIA PEELER HARRY D. KITSON 
Teachers College Columbia University 


Columbia University 
Treasurer 
SUSAN J. GINN 


Director of Vocational Guidance 


Ex-O fficio 
JOHN M. BREWER 


Boston Public Schools Harvard University 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
Legislative Nominating 
Mary STEWART ANNA B. Pratt 

U. S. Junior Employment Service White-Williams Foundation, Philadelphia ; 
Washington 
Membership Program 
Mary P. Corre May Rocers Lane = 

Cincinnati Public Schools Cleveland Public Schools 

Publicity 

EMMA PritcHARD CooLey 
New Orleans Public Schools & 
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